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Chronicle 


Home News.—On February 24 the United States 
Supreme Court by a unanimous decision reversed the 
ruling of Judge William Clark of New Jersey, in the 
Sprague case, declaring the dry law 
unconstitutional. The opinion of the 
court was delivered by Mr. Justice 
Roberts and it expressly noted that the ratification of the 
amendment was altogether constitutional and correct, since 
the choice of a legislative or convention method of State 
approval rested with Congress. The principal contention 
in Justice Clark’s decision was that the Eighteenth 
Amendment had not been constitutionally ratified. Chief 
Justice Hughes took no part in either the consideration 
or decision of the case, because of his having been in- 
volved as a practising attorney in several Prohibition 
cases. 

By a vote of 289 to 93 the House, on February 24, 
passed the Gifford “ lame duck” resolution providing for 
a constitutional amendment to change the date of suc- 
cession for the President and Vice-Pres- 
ident and the meeting time for Congress. 
For years the Representatives had re- 
fused to favor such a resolution and it seemed significant 
that it should be passed by a House many members of 
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which would be classed as “ lame ducks.” The resolution 
was immediately substituted for the Norris measure, al- 
ready passed by the Senate. It was believed that in con- 
ference a compromise could be effected between the 
House and Senate proposals. Should Congress come to 
terms, ratification would be up to the State Legislatures, 
and it might be possible, since thirty-nine of them are in 
session, for the proposed reform to be voted this winter. 
In that event the President elected in November, 1932 
would be inaugurated on the third Monday in January, 
1933 under the Norris resolution, or on January 24 under 
the House resolution; while the newly elected Congress, 
instead of waiting until December, 1933, to convene, 
would meet about two months after its election. From 
Senator Norris’ viewpoint the chief objection to the 
resolution as adopted by the House was its limitation of 
the second session of Congress to four months. To make 
the proposed amendment effective it would have to be 
ratified by thirty-six of the forty-eight States. A signi- 
ficant feature of the resolution was that ratification must 
take place within seven years from the date of submission. 


Albania.—On February 20, King Zog, who had been 
in Vienna for some weeks for his health, narrowly es- 
caped assassination at the hands of two of his country- 
men, political exiles, as he was leaving 
the opera. An aide to the King was 
killed as he was about to enter the 
monarch’s automobile, and another wounded. Investiga- 
tions indicated that the attempt was the result of a feud 
that had been carried over to neutral territory from 
Albania. A number of arrests were made by the police 
who were planning to deport all those involved in the 
affray. The Albanian population of Vienna is less than 
100. 


Assassination 
of King 
Attempted 


Austria.—Dr. Otto Bauer, called “the ultra-Red in 
the spectrum of Socialism,” addressing a gathering of 
trade-union representatives, pleaded with his comrades 
not to launch a campaign backed by par- 
liamentary obstruction for lower wages 
and shorter hours. He predicted that 
“a change for the better would soon come in the United 
States and slowly spread over Europe.” The Socialist 
leader, it was said, spoke in defense of a compromise 
between Vienna and the other Austrian provinces regard- 
ing the reapportionment of Federal revenues. Vienna 
surrendered her claims to part of certain taxes, thus sur- 
rendering about $5,000,000 a year, and received in return 
from the other Provinces the surrender of their plan to 
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subject Vienna’s social welfare schemes to future State 
veto. The spirit of compromise was also manifest in 
Government programs when the Austrian budget threat- 
ened to show a deficit, and in the alleged resolution of 
the Heimwehr to get out of politics. 


Bolivia—On February 25, the military junta issued 
a decree making effective eight constitutional amendments, 
approved in the January election, all tending to minimize 
Military central power and forestall dictatorial 
Junta abuses. With these amendments in ef- 
Concluded fect, the junta practically completed its 
program to decentralize power proclaimed at the time of 
the June revolution. On the same day, the new Congress 
held its first preliminary meeting, formal sessions being 
initiated on February 26. Its first business was to pro- 
claim Daniel Salamanca, elected in January, as President 
of the country. With his assumption of office on March 
1 the control of the military junta would terminate. 


Canada.—Prior to the opening of Parliament on March 
12, in which the two pressing problems of unemployment 
and a financial deficit must be considered, the Conserva- 
tive Government applied its policies to 
the tariff as it affected automobiles. Ac- 
cording to the new protective rates, the 
valuation for duty purposes was raised to eighty per cent. 
As a result, the tax on automobiles in the $1,000 class, 
resulting from customs duty, excise tax, sales tax and the 
so-called “ dumping ” duty, which formerly amounted to 
$190.60, was increased to $317.60. From one source, that 
of the manufacturers, the increased tax was highly ap- 
plauded, since it would provide an additional $75,000,000 
for employment in the automobile industry in Canada. 
From another source, that of the importers, it was stated 
that the change would take work away from 10,000 em- 
ployes in the distributing business. The immediate result 
of this new protective measure will be that of decreas- 
ing automobile importation from the United States. 


Tax on 
Automopiles 


Cuba.—Two attempts on the life of President Machado 
were reported from Havana. Twenty suspected persons 
were arrested. On one occasion, an attempt at bombing 
was made in the Presidental palace, and 
on the other, while the Chief Executive 
was dedicating Cuba’s new Capitol 
building in connection with the observance of National 
Independence Day, February 24, an attempt was made to 
stab him. On February 22 Lombillo Clark, Secretary 
of Public Works, resigned his portfolio and the President 
immediately appointed Dr. Carlos Miguel de Cespedes to 
take his place. On February 23, the Government an- 
nounced that Tirso Mera had been named Mayor of the 
new Havana Federal District. In dedicating the new 
Capitol, President Machado insisted, “ My sole ambition 
today is to improve the country and better all conditions 
affecting Cubans.” 


Political 
Activities 











Czechoslovakia.—By a decision of the Court of Elec- 
tions, from which no appeal can be taken, Dr. Karl 
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Pergler, former Czech Minister in Washington, and rep- 
resentative of the so-called National 
League in the Czechoslovakian National 
Assembly, was declared on February 24 
an American, not a Czechoslovakian citizen, and thereby 
deprived of his seat in Parliament. 


Dr. Pergler 
Unseated 


France.—The Chamber continued to wrestle with the 
budget, which occupied most of the sessions during Feb- 
ruary. Following the usual procedure, the proposed ex- 
penditures of the several departments 
of the Government were discussed and 
approved successively, prior to examin- 
ation of the revenue measures. The school question drew 
its usual share of interest, with repeated demands from 
all sides for tinte for a full and unhurried debate on the 
principle of the école unique, and of the project to extend 
further the system of tax-supported higher education. 
Premier Laval warned the early speakers that almost one 
hundred Deputies had filed their applications for time to 
speak on the subject, and that the debate would have to 
be cut short to expedite the passing of the budget. Out- 
spoken criticism of the public schools came from all sides, 
and bore upon such points as the inadequacy of the nor- 
mal-school training, the undue preponderance of women 
in the teaching body, and the slowness of the school 
authorities to adopt new devices, such as the motion 
picture and the radio, as aids to instruction. A Socialist 
Deputy, M. Gounin, was at pains to point out the alert- 
ness of the Catholic schools in this latter respect. 


Deputies 
Debate 
Education 


Germany.—The Chancellor Bruening Cabinet, through 
the Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Martin Schiele, asked 
the Reichstag for blanket powers in the adjustment of 
tariffs to meet changing conditions of 
the world markets. It was understood 
that the Minister of Agriculture’s de- 
mands were more far-reaching, but a compromise was 
expedient in view of the exigencies of Germany’s foreign 
political situation. In the debate on his departmental 
budget, Dr. Schiele explained that since the condition of 
the world market did not permit exportation of Germany’s 
agricultural surplus, it would be necessary to change the 
character of the nation’s products. He proposed curtail- 
ing rye and oats, and producing more wheat, barley and 
podded grains. Dr. Rudolf Boehmer, Rhineland indus- 
trialist and prominent economist, asserting that Germany 
must reconcile herself to a steadily declining market for 
industrial products, advised the Reich to order the jobless 
“back to the land.” Dr. Boehmer stated with emphasis 
that unemployment is not the result of slack business 
throughout the world, but that it is rather “the result of 
the development of new countries into self-sufficient pro- 
ducers of their own industrial products.” Dr. Birck, head 
of Copenhagen University, in an interview published in 
the Norwegian newspaper Tidens Tegn, warned the Reich 
that German business was suffering from a huge burden 
of loans which was endangering all Europe. He advised 
Germany to make “a jump into the abyss and declare 
that out of the Young plan payments she will pay only 
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$144,000,000, which is secured by the German national 
railroads’ income, and no more. . . . It is ruining Europe 
to have Germany underbidding all markets. Neither is 
it desirable that German employers should make German 
workmen the world’s coolies.” Dr. Birck was later re- 
minded of Fontenelle’s words: “If I held the truth in 
my closed hand, I should well beware to open it.” 


India.—The deadlock caused by Mahatma Gandhi’s 
ultimatum to Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India and the curt 
answer to it, was broken by the unexpected action of 
Gandhi in seeking an interview with 
Lord Irwin. This followed the decision 
of the Working Committee of the Na- 
tional Congress to postpone final judgment on the pro- 
gram adopted by the Round Table Conference. In the 
middle of February, Lord Irwin and Gandhi met in “a 
spirit of candor and friendship.” The conferences con- 
tinued at intervals, but the results were not made public. 
On February 22, Gandhi summoned the National Congress 
leaders from all over India to come to New Delhi as 
quickly as possible. At the same time, the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress gave full powers to Gandhi, by 
formal resolution, to conclude terms with Lord Irwin. 
Meanwhile, Lord Irwin had been carrying on frequent 
conferences with the spokesmen of the Round Table 
Conference. 

Public agitation was not at all discountenanced by 
Mahatma Gandhi while the conferences were in progress. 
He addressed many public gatherings and encouraged his 
followers to continue the civil-disobedi- 
ence campaign. In these recent meetings, 
the British authorities did not enforce 
police supervision. Referring to the conferences with 
Lord Irwin, Gandhi declared: 

I am doing everything humanly possible to bring about peace 
so that the people of India will not be obliged to endure further 
suffering and sacrifices. But if it be not God’s will that any under- 


standing be arrived at, then I will have to tell the people that they 
must be ready for much further suffering. 


In another of his addresses, he reiterated that India 
must have complete independence. Though he counseled 
civil disobedience in order that the people might make 
their own salt, disrourage foreign cloth, and block the sale 
of liquor and narcotics, he deprecated the employment 
of any violence. 


Peace 
Conferences 


Campaign 
Continues 


Ireland.—Official action against immoral books and 
publications, in accordance with the Censorship of Pub- 
lications act of 1929, has been vigorous. The board of 
five members, set up in March, 1930, 
working in conjunction with Fitzgerald 
Kenney, Minister for Justice, during the 
first eight months banned the importation and sale of 
forty-four books and thirteen newspapers. About fifteen 
more books and several periodicals were put on the black 
list during the past two months. Only one Irish author 
was banned; the others were English, French, German 
and a few Americans. Some American and English au- 
thors, adherents of the “vice” school of literature, ad- 
dressed protests to the Free State Government. These 
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protests were made by groups and by individuals. In a 
reply to an earlier individual protest, Mr. Kenney replied: 
“The Minister for Justice and the Censorship of Publi- 
cation Board have carefully considered both publications 
and they can hold out no hope that the orders will be 
revoked.” Though the general sentiment in Ireland is 
unanimous in favor of a clean literature, there has been 
some complaint about the practical operation of the 
Censorship act. 


Paraguay.—A general strike instigated by the Com- 
munists, in retaliation for arrests by the Government of 
some of their colleagues for political offences, declared 
on February 23, proved a complete fail- 
ure. The Government arrested many 
Communists, including former Minister 
Daniel Codas, the reported leader of Paraguayan Commu- 
nists. Governmental decrees were also issued dissolving 
a number of unions that were proving tools for Commu- 
nist activities. 


Labor 
Troubles 


Peru.—On February 20, severe fighting accompanied 
an attempt to overthrow the Government of Luis M. 
Sanchez Cerro and was only quelled when sixty (forty 
loyalists and twenty insurgents) had 
been killed. The revolt was the work of 
sympathizers and partisans of former 
President Leguia, who was overthrown last year and is 
still in Lima penitentiary. It was headed by General Pedro 
Pablo Martinez. The rebel advances were at once met by 
a Presidential decree proclaiming a state of siege. The 
President issued a manifesto declaring the rebellion had 
failed and that severe penalties would be imposed upon 
those who had participated in it. There were thirty-nine 
arrests. It was understood that those in revolt had the 
sympathy of many citizens and the support of a number 
of the garrisons in southern Peru because, it was alleged, 
Colonel Cerro had not compiled with the aims of the 
August revolution, particularly in accepting the Provi- 
sional Presidency. As an aftermath of the trouble, Presi- 
dent Cerro, on February 23, announced that he would 
not be a candidate in the forthcoming elections. While 
this announcement was partially satisfactory the insur- 
gents were not contented and, under the name the “ South- 
ern Junta,” announced that they were setting up a Gov- 
ernment of their own. This move was countered by a 
further Presidential pronouncement that, having “ ex- 
hausted every pacific means ” of ending the southern revo- 
lutionary movement, a strong military division would be 
sent at once against the insurgents at Arequipa. Simul- 
taneously, the rebels issued a statement denying that they 
were aiding ex-President Leguia and protesting that their 
only purpose was to fulfil the aims of the August revolu- 
tion, and that Arequipa and other southern cities, while 
they appreciated the leadership of Sanchez Cerro in their 
revolt, wanted an end of military rule and did not wish 
him for their President. 


Revolt 


Russia.—Much discussion was aroused in Moscow by 
the visit of eighteen executives of the leading German 
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metallurgical companies who left Berlin for Moscow on 
February 26 at the invitation of the 
Soviet Supreme Economic Council. The 
Soviet-German trade agreement being 
due for renewal in the spring of 1931, high hopes were 
entertained that the stimulation of German trade relations 
through this visit might result in the strengthening of the 
two weakest points in the execution of the Five-Year in- 
dustrial plan: the breakdown of transportation and the 
shortcomings in machine production. By vote of thir- 
teen to seven of the Revenue Committee, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the American House of Representa- 
tives postponed all tariff and embargo measures for the 
present. ¥ 


German 
Industrialists 





Spain.—The failure of former Premier Sanchez 
Guerra to form a wide coalition Government including 
Socialist and Republican elements, and the subsequent 
success of Premier Aznar with the union 
of Liberal and Conservative groups, was 
followed by a favorable reaction of new 
confidence in Spain’s political stability, as shown by busi- 
ness and financial symptoms. The Premier’s promise to 
proceed gradually, through local and provincial elections, 
to the general Parliamentary campaign, and the assurance 
given by other Government spokesmen that the King was 
prepared to abide by the result of the latter ballot in re- 
gard to constitutional changes, helped to restore calm to 
the situation. As a step to combat unfriendly propaganda 
abroad, an informal interview with King Alfonso was ar- 
ranged for a group of foreign correspondents, at the new 
university city in the suburbs of the capital. 

Political groups, old and new, were active in planning 
for the future. The “ Constitutionalists ” issued a mani- 
festo, announcing Sanchez Guerra’s retirement from poli- 

tics, and claiming a moral victory in the 
ey latter’s call by the King and in the Aznar 

Cabinet’s declaration of policy, whose 
sincerity they nevertheless challenged. The Socialists, 
after a series of conferences, declared their intention of 
taking part in the local and regional elections, and abstain- 
ing from the Parliamentary elections. They pledged their 
support to the Republican groups. In Catalonia, Col. 
Francisco Macia, returning from exile, summoned his 
supporters to work for a federal republic; while Fran- 
cisco Cambo announced his plan to form a national mon- 
archist party with Centrist aims, including a large meas- 
ure of autonomy for Catalonia. 


Confidence 
Restored 


League of Nations.—The three days conference at 
Paris, convened by M. Briand, between representatives of 
twenty-four European nations on the grain situation, 

ended on February 25 with few definite 
a. _ conclusions. An act was signed for the 

disposal of the surplus stock of 1930 of 
Danubian grain. Buying and selling machinery, however, 
was left to individuals. A second conference was begun 
on February 26 at the French Foreign Office to treat of 
the 1931 surplus and of financing the distressed Eastern 
European farmers, most of whom were said to be heavily 
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mortgaged. Poland, Rumama, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Jugoslavia were the nations particularly involved, though 
Czechoslovakia was also suffering. No course was de- 
cided on regarding the Soviet grain surplus. 
Summarizing at Geneva his recent tour through Latin 
America, Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary General of the 
League, stated that the world economic crisis needed a 
“universal solution”; that the South 
American countries were convinced of 
the need of participating in the League; 
that South Americans were suffering from an unfounded 
apprehension concerning a future European war; that 
South Americans were interested in watching the develop- 
ment of plans for a united Europe (from which, though, 
they had nothing to fear) ; and that he had discussed the 
Monroe Doctrine with the Argentine Government. He 
told the latter that he had nothing to add to what the 
Council had declared to Costa Rica on September 1, 1928. 


Sir Eric’s 
Impressions 


Disarmament.—With the purpose of reaching a basis 
of agreement on naval armament between France and 
Italy, Robert L. Craigie, of the British Foreign Office, 
and René Massigli, of the French, began 
discussions at Paris. A French news- 
paper rumor that the French had agreed 
to accept a superiority of only 40,000 tons over Italy was 
speedily denied. After a hurried telephone call from Lon- 
don, British Foreign Minister Henderson and French 
Foreign Minister Briand engaged, on February 23, in 
an intensive conference in Paris. The following day an- 
nouncement was made that an agreement had been reached 
sufficiently successful to warrant taking matters up with 
Italy. Some difficulty, it was thought, had been created by 
the French plan to build another cruiser, of 23,333 tons, 
in response to Germany’s Ersatz Preussen. 

Together with A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Mr. Henderson left on February 25 for Rome, 
where he conferred with Foreign Minister Dino Grandi, 
Admiral Sirianni, and others. Specula- 
tions were rife as to the extent that the 
Craigie proposals might have allowed su- 
periority to France, and the report that France was to 
have a superiority of only 40,000 tons (490,000 to 450,000, 
in the tonnage under discussion) over Italy, was still cur- 
rent. Difference of allocation of tonnage, it was thought, 
might make up some of the differences. 


Paris 
Conference 


Rome 
Conference 





William Thomas Walsh, author of “ Isabella 
of Spain,” made a close examination of the ac- 
cepted sources. One of his by-conclusions is 
offered next week in an article: “On Reread- 
ing Prescott, the Historian.” 

“Should Catholic Women Vote?” asks Daniel 
M. O’Connell in the title of his essay. “ But do 
Catholic women vote?” is his chief query. 

Among the other authors in our next issue are: 
Michael Earls, discussing “ Saxaphonia”: H. G. 
Takkenberg finishing his series on “ The Iowa 
School of Religion”; and E. Francis McDevitt 
describing ‘ Pan-Americanism a la Mode.” 
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The Pope and His Pamphlet 


EVER before has a document issued by a Pope been 

reprinted as much or discussed as widely as the 
recent Encyclical of Pius XI on “ Christian Marriage.” 
Immediately upon its issuance it was carried in its com- 
plete text by a great number of the metropolitan papers 
of the United States. It was published in its full form 
by practically all of the diocesan weeklies. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference issued it in pamphlet form 
and the America Press also offered it as a pamphlet in the 
fortnightly Catholic Mind. At the present writing, the 
America Press edition has reached the total of 350,000 
copies, and orders are being received daily at a rate of 
ten to twelve thousand. There is no reason why the dis- 
tribution of this very notable document should cease be- 
fore the ten million mark has been reached, that is, why a 
copy should not be in the hands of every adult Catholic in 
the United States. 

Pope Pius XI, in this Encyclical, states the doctrine of 
Christian marriage in language that is authoritative, frank, 
uncompromising and sublime. As the Supreme Teacher 
he reaffirms what the Church has always and always will 
proclaim as the undiluted teaching of Christ. As the 
Representative of Christ in these, our days, he combats 
the heresies of this, our day, and the practices that have, 
in recent years, become a menace to civilization, His 
words are those which cannot be contradicted. They must 
be studied and they must be accepted by anyone who calls 
himself Catholic. 

Lest it may happen that the Encyclical, despite the 
extraordinary number of copies that have been printed 
and distributed, should be overlooked or left unread, many 
of the Bishops of the United States have ordered that it 
form the topic of the sermons preached at all the Masses. 
Cardinal Hayes, in a recent letter to the pastors of his 
archdiocese, directs “ that on the Sundays of Lent, or such 
other Sundays as the pastor may select, the Encyclical 
be read and commented upon until finished.” Further- 
more, he states that “copies of the Encyclical should 
be distributed and made available in the bookrack.” In 
a similar way, Bishop McMahon, of Trenton, orders 
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that a series of instructions, based on the Encyclical, 
be given in every parish. Doubtless, other members of 
the Hierarchy have issued or will issue similar instruc- 
tions to the pastors of their flock. 

There was an imperative need for such a pronounce- 
ment as this on Christian marriage and pagan immorality. 
There is a duty, commensurate with the need, that this 
pronouncement should be dinned into the brains, through 
eye and ear, of every adult Catholic. 


Condemnation, not Concession 


NDER the caption, “ Catholic Editors’ Concession,” 

the Christian Register (Unitarian) for February 
12 remarks that “ both of the leading Catholic journals in 
this country,” the Commonweal and America, “ make in- 
direct concessions in discussing the Pope’s order against 
birth control. Though they repeat after him the sin of 
any contraceptive method for keeping down the number 
of children in a family, these journals to say the least 
(italics ours) soften the degree of evil.” 

This unique assertion rests simply on the basis that the 
Commonweal and AMERICA, in their respective editorials, 
draw attention to the fact that economic distress puts 
temptations in the way of the ordinary man to violate 
the moral law. The Commonweal, as correctly states the 
Christian Register, calls upon the laity to assist the 
“bishops and pastors” in “ striving to reform the bit- 
terly unjust and wholly unnecessary pressure of the 
economic hardships which drive millions of fathers and 
mothers into temptation or even into rebellion against the 
moral laws concerning the Sacrament of marriage.”’ 

If any “concession” to the doctrine of birth control 
were implied by such a warning, it could be found in the 
Pope’s own words, in his recent Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage, which, far from being an “ order,” are simpiy 
a declaration of facts: “ Since it is no rare thing to find 
that the perfect observance of God’s commands and con- 
jugal integrity encounter difficulties because the married 
parties are oppressed by straitened circumstances, their 
necessities must be relieved as far as possible.” But in 
the acknowledgment that certain circumstances are a 
temptation to sin, to find a condonation of sin, a justifica- 
tion of conduct intrinsically evil is about as logical as to 
claim that the doctor is prescribing tuberculosis germs for 
your health when he points out that undernourishment 
and poverty will give the germs a better chance to get in 
their deadly work. 

Far from being a “concession,” the pointing out of 
the state of things described by the two Catholic editors 
is itself the sharpest condemnation of birth control. The 
elaborate hawking about of a quack remedy—which in 
this case is a poison—does the added harm, like the 
fancied cures for “consumption,” of diverting people’s 
minds from the real evils to be attacked. For the smug 
industrialist to send a glib social worker to his com- 
plaining-peons, with the advice that they deprive them- 
selves voluntarily of the privilege of parenthood, is easier 
than the simple expedient of raising these parents’ wages. 
It is a comfortable doctrine for the Park Avenue slum 
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explorers of the New York Junior League. Under the 
cover of relieving human “misery ”—at no expense to 
the pockets of the wealthy—the suggestion that the 
wealthy themselves might bear some of the economic 
burdens of the poor is skillfully shunted aside. 

If birth control were really the specific for human ills 
that it is claimed to be, its enthusiasts would not have 
such difficulty in settling on any one decisive argument 
in its behalf. Though it is certainly desperately “ wanted,” 
and supposedly, like death in the traditional meditation, 
“bound to come,” it is uncertain how its desirability is 
to be demonstrated. The old over-population argument 
has been soft-pedaled, especially since it has become less 
fashionable in Soviet Russia. The medical scarecrows 
are met with the counterwarnings of leading physicians 
and surgeons against the devastating physical effects for 
women of trying to interfere with the course of nature. 
The arguments from marital bliss are countered by the 
divorce courts and the spread of contraception amongst 
unm: cried mothers. And the economic arguments re- 
volve in a circle. 

At the Congressional hearing in Washington, Mrs. 
Sanger resorted to a theological stage play to the sen- 
sation mongers. Not concern for human misery, but in- 
terests of a far different sort lie behind the feverish 
activity of the birth-controllers. If wishes are fathers— 
or mothers—to thoughts, there is no birth-control prac- 
ticed in the mental nurseries of Mrs. Sanger and her 
“ great, good, and aged ” friends. 


Melting Helmets 


O NCE again the famous English dramatist has demon- 
strated his skill as a prestidigitator, his art as a 
playwright, and his craft as a propagandist. As quickly 
as the chameleon, more easily than the magician, and with 
far less exertion than it takes the electrician to flood the 
stage with sudden light, George Bernard Shaw has given 
a new color to politics, a new phase of social need, and a 
complete transformation of the world scene. 

Recently, the editor of a Communist paper in Berlin 
humbly asked the prophet’s opinion about Fascism and the 
Third Reich, the Fascist State which the German National 
Socialists hope to create in Germany. The reply was 
generous to an extreme. Mr. Shaw condescended to give 
a diagnosis and suggest a remedy. It read like a popular 
scientific treatise in tabloid form on “ How to Melt Hel- 
mets in the Sun.” For the Communists it meant a for- 
mula to rid Germany, and perhaps the world, of Fascism 
and the dangers of a Third Reich. 

The dramatist statesman opined that it was time to 
signal a new lighting effect for the stage and to write 
in new lines for the players. As usual, the director’s 
script revealed a surprise. He decreed that there must 
be an end finally to this “endless talk about liberty two 
hundred years out of date.” Like discs on a dictaphone, 
the German Communists scratched out the echoes, “ less 
talk about liberty,” “liberty two hundred years out of 
date.” 

But Mr. Shaw is far too clever to content himself, or 
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expect others to be contented, with negative directions. 
One is never disappointed when they expect from him 
something positive and efficient. Nor did this instance 
prove an exception. In place of the outmoded talk about 
liberty he would substitute “ positive and efficient State 
control,” and at the same time, in some mysterious way, 
known only to Communists, perhaps, expect to witness 
“enterprise and initiative everywhere.” Undoubtedly the 
Sage must wear a mask of mystery, and his disciples, 
obedient to stage directions, must not only listen rever- 
ently but bow in awed understanding however inconsistent 
and illogical the prophet’s words may appear. Two things, 
at least, are clear: talk about liberty is out of date, posi- 
tive and efficient State control is the great desideratum. 
Yet it is decreed also that “ dictators must go” and that 
“enterprise and initiative everywhere” must be mani- 
fested. 

The uninitiated may find difficulty in deciphering such 
cryptic messages, but the Communists, perhaps, may be 
able to understand the code. “ We are being swept into 
the dustbin,” says the prophet, “‘ by steel helmets.” Who 
would not resent the use of such implements as brooms 
even more so than the indignity of being “ swept into the 
dustbin ”? Away, then, with the steel helmets. Mr. Shaw, 
always seeking to serve, suggests a line of action in which 
he has such strong faith that he unhesitatingly guarantees 
that “if we do this the steel helmets will melt in the 
sun.” Of course he suggests “ reform,” but one wonders 
if his particular kind of reform, like his particular kind 
of liberty, is not more than “two hundred years out of 
date.” 

Mr. Shaw is an ardent Communist. He is getting old. 
But some people take him seriously. 


Prohibition and the Supreme Court 


HE decision of the United States Supreme Court 
upholding the Prohibition law in opposition to the 
stand taken by Judge William Clark of the District Fed- 
eral Court, in Newark, N. J., in December, was far from 
unexpected. At the same time it gives no promise that 
the degrading conditions brought about in the nation 
through Prohibition are to be speedily or at all corrected. 
The debauching of Government officials associated with 
Prohibition enforcement, the business of bootlegging 
which has reached enormous proportions in the country, 
the demoralization of the young that is a patent after- 
math of the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act, will doubtless go on, but the Supreme Court de- 
cision must set thoughtful men and women once more 
examining their consciences as to their duty towards ef- 
fectively working to a reform, direct or indirect, of 
American Prohibition legislation. 
As an editorial writer of the New York Evening Post 
noted : 


The Supreme Court ... said in effect that a majority of a 
quorum of 7,566 members of our forty-eight State Legislatures 
have the right, under the Fifth Article, to ratify any amendment 
they may please, whether it invades our “reservoir of power” or 
not. Here is a dangerous doctrine. . . . We believe that yesterday’s 
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decision by the Supreme Court is profoundly wrong in law. But 
we must admit that “popular feeling and understanding” are not 
sufficiently aroused at present to challenge it. The people simply 
do not understand the tyranny that such a reading of the Fifth 
Article sets up over them. They are used to the tyranny of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and, although they are moving steadily 
and irresistibly toward its repeal, they have not yet reached the 
point of effective resentment against its upholding by the executive, 
legislative and judicial branches of the Government. 

In the same spirit, former New York State Supreme 
Court Justice, Daniel F. Cohalan, commented: 


Whether or not there is to be a change in the Constitution is now 
squarely up to the people. . . . I do not believe that Americans will 
ever subscribe to the doctrine that they have parted permanently 
with, or turned over to any agency, that right to amend the Con- 
stitution, which, after all, is the right above all others essentially 
to continue liberty and progress of thought and action. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was no less emphatic in 
urging new measures for quick repeal: “It will perhaps 
be borne in,” he said, “upon the politically frivolous 
American people . . . that our form of government may 
be changed into Fascism, Communism, or a hereditary 
monarchy by the same easy process as that by which the 
Eighteenth Amendment was proposed and ratified.” 

We are not optimistic enough to hope for any repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, since the process is too 
cumbersome. It might be that the Wet States would 
issue a mandate to their Representatives to work for the 
repeal of its enforcing act, the Volstead law, though 
doubtless the easiest way to offset Prohibition’s evils 
would be for Congress to curtail the appropriations that 
would enforce it. 

We still maintain that, though technically on the 
statute books and though its legality has been adjudged by 
our highest tribunal, the legislation foisted on the country 
through the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act lacks the fundamental requisites of a true law which, 
as St. Thomas teaches us, must be a reasonable ordination 
by legitimate authority for the common good. That for 
a decade the Prohibition laws have proven more harmful 
than beneficial for the citizens, that they are commonly 
unobserved by otherwise law-abiding people, that their 
constitutionality is sincerely questioned by numerous 
learned and upright legal authorities, robs them of any 
semblance of reasonableness. 


Cremation and the Church 


R ECENT Associated Press dispatches announced that 
on the occasion of the death of General Bernheim, 
honored with a State funeral for his services to his 
country during the War, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Malines, through a letter to the Catholic press, instructed 
the clergy that because the remains of the distinguished 
soldier had been first cremated in Paris, they should not 
participate in the funeral ceremonies. 

His Eminence justified his position on the score that 
cremation was un-Christian and in the present instance 
there was the added objectionable feature that it oc- 
curred before the funeral itself, so that the public honors 
were shown not to General Bernheim’s corpse but to his 
ashes. “A national funeral for the General’s ashes,” the 
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Cardinal declared, “is a challenge to the Catholic con- 
science, which condemns cremation. It is opposed to the 
centuries-old Belgium custom, for Belgium has not em- 
ployed any other means than honorable burial for its dead. 
The population cannot be solidly behind any such im- 
proper demonstration.” In consequence of the Archi- 
episcopal prohibition none of the army chaplains, let alone 
any of the other clergy, participated in the funeral honors. 

Subsequently, after a stormy session of the Belgian 
Parliament the Deputies adopted a bill legalizing crema- 
tion by a vote of eighty-six to seventy, over the opposi- 
tion of both the Cabinet and Catholics. Catholicism is 
the State religion and there was fear that the episode 
might provoke a Cabinet crisis. 

The burning of the human body after death rather 
than its burial does not essentially contravene any dogma 
of the Catholic faith. Nevertheless, outside of condi- 
tions of war or pestilence, cremation has always been 
considered unseemly from the Christian viewpoint. Time 
and again it has been prohibited by positive ecclesiastical 
legislation. A Papal decree, February 21, 1300, branded 
a kindred practice “an abomination in the sight of God 
and horrible to the minds of the Faithful.” The Code of 
Canon Law forbids the Last Sacraments to one who 
wilfully orders his body to be cremated, and provides 
that the remains may not have ecclesiastical burial. 

Some of the Church’s enactments have been occasioned 
because encouragement of cremation has come from 
sources openly professing irreligion and materialism. 
Moreover, in modern Europe the custom has been en- 
couraged mainly by Freemasonry. But there are more 
reasons than purely religious ones for the Catholic at- 
titude. 

Even in pagan times and among barbarian nations, 
cremation was never a widespread much less a universal 
practice. With the Jews it was always discountenanced. 
It has about it something revolting both to conjugal love 
and filial piety. From the viewpoint of the State there is 
also an advantage in inhumation. Cremation makes an 
examination of a corpse impossible where grounds for 
suspecting crimes of violence come to light some time 
after a funeral. 

For the Christian, of course, there is an added objec- 
tion to cremation. Though the soul has left the body 
the latter has not altogether lost its sacred character. 
Through Baptism it was once the living temple of the 
Holy Spirit; through the Sacraments it was time and 
again during life very particularly sanctified. It served, 
moreover, as the instrument of the soul’s meritorious 
activities; and there is a Divine pledge that one day, if 
death occurred in God’s friendship, it shall rise again in 
glory. 

For a generation that has distorted belief in man’s 
Divine origin and in a life beyond the grave, and for 
which the body is no better than brute matter,—a medium 
for sensual or sexual indulgence, there may be something 
logical in the crematory being its final destiny. This, 
however, can hardly be the attitude of any believer, Jew 
or Christian, and Cardinal Van Roey did well in calling 
the attention of his countrymen to the abuse. 
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The Soviet War Threat: Cause or Effect? 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


public against the real danger to be thought of 
when you wake up at night and smell smoke. 
Nine times out of ten, he declared, people will run to the 
door of their bedroom, epen it in order to escape the 
danger, inhale the superheated air, and die on the spot 
not from contact with the flames, but from internal suf- 


N OT long ago an experienced fire-chief warned the 


‘ focation. 

The smell of the smoke of a future war may have the 
same deadly effect, if the avenue from which comes death 
is mistaken for the avenue of escape. For it is not the 
flames of actual contest which are the greatest menace, as 
the invisible, deadly air of war-breeding principles. 

Writing in Scribner's for February, Mr. George Seldes, 
an experienced correspondent, smells abundant smoke of 
war. All over Europe he finds the “ mob psychology, the 
mass hysteria, the sinister propaganda of war, to which, 
he says, Americans are blissfully oblivious. “Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Spain, Poland, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Finland, and all countries where Red or White or Black 
or Brown dictatorships succeeded or attempted to seize 
power, each has its youth movement”; and with it, a 
bellicose state of mind. 

Mr. Hirschfeld, writing in America for February 7, 
testified to the same threat of war. No nation, however, 
says Mr. Seldes, is “as mentally mobilized for war as 
Russia. . . . Hatred of everything non-Communistic is 
openly preached, and war preparations hold the highest 
duty of every man and child”; and he specifies: 

To bring the war spirit home, they plan, by 1933, to have 
about 17,500,000 persons trained in some war or semi-war activity, 
such as gas and anti-aircraft defense. Some 2,000,000 men in 
addition to the regular army will have rifle drill and 5,000,000 
women will get the war fever through Red Cross courses, ele- 
mentary military science, and gas-warfare lessons. In the air 
and chemical warfare divisions, 6,000,000 civilians will receive 
instructions. It is a second Five-Year Plan of militaristic pre- 
paration. The former raises the fodder, the second the cannon 


fodder. 
The Third Internationale supplements the work at home by 


preparing the youth of foreign lands to work for it in their own 
armies. I have some of the pieces of propaganda of this plot, 
to which I would not pay much attention if I had not seen how 
effective it has been in European countries, especially in France. 

The important point, however, is the question whether 
this warlike state of mind, the Soviets’ “ obsession,” as 
Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard termed it in the Nation for 
August 13, 1930, “that we are seeking to combine with 
other capitalist nations to destroy them,” is simply the 
effect of other countries’ lack of sympathy for the Soviet 
Government, as Mr. Seldes would seem to think, or, on 
the contrary, is it not something inherent in the Soviet 
program, and rather one of the main causes, or at least 
occasions, of those other warlike outbursts which he de- 
plores in other European countries ? 

That it is something inherent in the program, and not 
a mere matter of political excitement or “ reaction,” is 


shown by the criticism meted out on January 20 of this 
year to the Soviet “ basic school program” by two com- 
mittees of youthful Communist critics. Three essential 
defects in the school program were discovered by both 
of these groups, viz. 1. the role of the Communist party 
was not made plain; 2. questions of class-warfare were 
evaded; and 3. the children’s international education was 
weakened (Moscow Pravda, January 21, 1931). Says 
Committee No. I (italics theirs) : 

The program tells the children that the capitalists wish to 
attack the Soviet country because “it is not pleasing to them, 
that our country is always getting richer and more powerful.” 
What does the child learn from this “tasty” little motive? 
Wouldn’t it be simpler and more politically correct to give to 
the child an understanding of the position of the only socialistic 
country in the midst of a capitalist world? The “hate” of the 
capitalists—that is the motive power of intervention! The difficulty 
of explaining things to children should not excuse such errors. 

The same committee, incidentally, also complains that 
“the anti-religious material provided the children does 
not educate to an active infidel’; and gives instances. 

Committee No. II, two of whose four members are the 
same as No. I, observes, quoting the text given to the 
children: 

There is also not sufficient class distinctiveness (literally: 
legibility) in the questions about “ War and the Red Army.” 

“Our country does not want war. But in other countries 
there are as yet no Soviets; capitalists are there. They do not 
like our country always growing richer and more powerful. 
They want to attack it. The Red Army will defend the country 
of the Soviets and will not allow it to be laid waste.” 

How can the capitalists be expected to attack us simply because 
“they do not like it, etc.” from hatred for our riches? 

In this instance popularization has turned into error. 

The young critics also find that a terrible faux pas, in 
view of Stalin’s recent policies that have put to death 
or exiled over a million peasant landowners, has been 
made by the school program’s naively “ saying that the 
Bolshevik revolution ‘ brought the land to the people’ ”’; 
and observe that “this must be corrected into saying that 
it brought the land to the people, that is, to socialization.” 
Which will keep the infants from reminding their elders 
of M. Lenin’s unfulfilled promises. 

The Ninth Congress of the Komsomol, or Communist 
Youth organization, which took place in Moscow in Jan- 
uary, drastically unveiled the war fanaticism being in- 
stilled with a philosophic deliberateness which, as in the 
case of the children’s educational program, excludes any 
hypothesis of a mere panic or accidental war scare. On 
January 21, 1931, Clement E. Voroshilov, the present 
Commissar of War, addressed the following words, in 
the course of his lengthy speech, to this vast assemblage 
of impressionable youths: 

It is our fate that at this present moment we are working 
under the continual threat of outside intervention. The threat 
of an attack is hanging over us to an ever greater and more 
definite degree. It would seem to be idle to repeat to you here 
the well-known and banal phrases to the effect that the world 
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bourgeoisie is preparing an expedition against the SSSR. You 
all know this perfectly. Nevertheless, you need to be continually 
reminded of it... . 

After quoting from General Ludendorff’s book, which 
prophecies that a war will begin on May 1, 1932, he con- 
tinues : 

All [witnesses] agree in this, that the world is racing at mad 
speed towards a frightful war. . . . We ought to see that the 
approaching gigantic war is being prepared chiefly and in the first 
instance against us. . . 

War under present-day conditions requires an enormous quan- 
tity of machines;—machines, moreover, of the highest quality, 
variety of designations and enormous technical complexity. War 
is being mechanized, “machinized,” industrialized, and by that very 
fact turned into an enormous, extremely complicated factory for 
the destruction of human beings. . . We shall have to carry 
that war into the territory of the country which first raises the 
sword against us (applause)... . 

War demands a colossal strain on the economic order of every 
government. For war there will be mobilized heavy, light, and 
medium industry. Metallurgy, chemistry, electrical engineering, 
radio, etc., laboratories, scientific substitutes—all these will be 
mobilized for war, all these will be placed at its service. And 
when you and I think about the war, we must absolutely re- 
member that we shall defend ourselves not only with an army 
under arms, we shall at the same time fight with our industry, 
our machines, our laboratories, and our institutes. 

The words uttered by M. Kosaryev, the General Sec- 
retary of the Komsomol, in his lengthy five-hour report 
summarized in the Moscow Pravda for January 24, 
show how well Russian youth had already absorbed these 
lessons : 

The question of the defense of our country takes on a gigantic 
significance. The time is approaching for a decisive collision 
with world capitalism. The politics of our party dissolves capital- 
ism, tears it asunder. Hence they are unceasingly preparing for 
intervention in the SSSR. 

Every young workman, every young collective farmer (kol- 
khoznik), every toiler, should not stand aside, but should learn 
to handle the machine gun and the rifle, should know the organiza- 
tion of his army, should be able to take part in and win the 
war. We need to bring this home to all the worker-peasant youth 
of our country. Every young workman should be qualified in this 
or the other branch of military science, he should know the tactics 
of combat... . 

The banner of Lenin is in trusty hands; we shall not let it fall, 
we shall carry it to all the countries of the world and we shall 
stand by it as the symbol of the victory of the proletariat in every 
city and every countryside. 

The banner of Lenin is in our hands and our deeds will be un- 
conquerable! (Prolonged applause. ) 

The theory of Mr. Seldes, that the Soviet war obses- 
sion is the result of the “ boycott, blockade, ostracism, 
and isolation” practiced by other nations against Russia, 
is not borne out by analysis. True, we need not minimize 
the amount of war hysteria which exists in other lands. 
There is prevalent in many countries a rampant national- 
ism which constitutes a menace independently of Soviet 
Russia. But the acuteness, the menacing and exaggerated 
forms that this nationalism assumes is produced in no 
small measure by the universal uneasiness concerning the 
Soviet war obsession. Other nations have their particular 
jealousies and bickerings. But no other nation has un- 
dertaken to impose on each of its citizens the doctrine 
that the entire rest of the world is inescapably committed 
to its extermination. Nor does any other nation officially 
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require all of its citizens to subscribe to the essentially 
disruptive doctrine of economic determinism; or pro- 
scribe officially any spiritual basis of conscience ; or com- 
mit itself by its very Constitution to disrupting, by vio- 
lence when feasible, the Governments of all the rest of the 
world. Nor is any other nation today universally con- 
scripted on a war basis, even to labor and agriculture, as 
is Russia, in accordance with the cynically frank program 
of M. Voroshilov. 

In every civilized country, including those of the “ dic- 
tators’’ mentioned by Mr. Seldes, there are powerful 
moral forces at work for a policy of peace, as expressive 
of their country’s highest ideals. Such forces, however, 
would be instantly suppressed in Soviet Russia. The dis- 
quiet and anxiety produced amongst all classes of the 
European populace by the Soviet attitude is one of the 
greatest obstacles to these genuine efforts for peace. 
Soviet war obsession is a cause, not an effect, of much of 
the European war mentality. This cause will continue 
to have its effect just in proportion as the religious basis 
of conscience is weakened in those countries through 
atheistic education. The greatest safeguard for peace— 
apart from the disappearance, in God’s Providence, of 
the actual cause of the disturbance—will be the diffusion 
amongst all classes of men, rich and poor, employers and 
employes, of genuine Christian doctrine and practice. 


De Tocqueville’s American Advisers 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 
NEW and interesting view of De Tocqueville and 
his “ Democracy in America ” is suggested by a letter 
of inquiry I have received from a graduate student in 


history at Yale University. It says: 

I am investigating a trip which Tocqueville and a friend, 
Gustave de Beaumont, made to this country in 1831-32, three 
years before the publication of Tocqueville’s book. This past sum- 
mer I spent in France examining the manuscripts preserved in 
the family archives of the descendants of Tocqueville and Beau- 
mont and so have studied their visit to America in the light of 
their own records, with the result that I have become interested 
in the contacts they made and the friendships they formed on 
their tour, and am now trying to locate and examine whatever 
materials there may be in this country having a bearing on their 
visit and supplementing the personal documents I saw in France. 

My interest extends especially to the friendships Tocqueville 
and Beaumont formed while in America with certain Catholic 
priests, who appear to have aided them greatly in their efforts to 
understand the religious temperament and condition of the Ameri- 
can people in general, and the prospects of the Catholic Church 
here in particular. Among the scattered references to nearly two 
hundred American acquaintances, in the Tocqueville and Beau- 
mont papers, appear repeatedly the names of John Power, Vicar 
in the absence of Bishop Dubois from New York; James Mullon, 
missionary priest from Cincinnati; and Gabriel Richard, of De- 
troit. And enough additional material is given in the Tocqueville 
records to indicate that these members of the Church may have 
had a deep influence on the thought of the two French travelers 
as regards religion in America; and may in this way have con- 
tributed materially to Tocqueville’s famous book. 

Tocqueville’s notes reveal, at least, this much: With John 
Power they had several conversations, including, on June 9, 1831, 
a most instructive conversation on the character and function of 
the Catholic Church in a democratic country. And it was Power 
who first suggested to them that they take the trip to Canada 








which later proved so interesting to them. To cite but one other 
instance: They met James Mullon on their trip up through Lake 
Huron to Sault Sainte Marie and Michillimachinac, conversed 
with him often on such topics as religion in the West, the Indians, 
and American Protestantism; and they heard him speak against 
the Presbyterians in a debate at Michillimachinac, on September 
11 or 12. 

I am therefore much interested in these priests as friendly con- 
tributors .o Tocqueville’s and Beaumont’s knowledge of Ameri- 
can religious institutions, and wish to supplement the Tocque- 
ville notes with whatever additional materials there may be still 
in existence on the relations of the two French visitors with their 
Catholic informants. I believe I have located the Richard papers 
at Detroit, but I should very much like to find out if there are 
still preserved anywhere any letters or diaries of Power or Mullon 
for the years 1831 and 1832, as these might throw additional and 
welcome light on their meetings with Tocqueville and Beaumont, 
might describe the latter and their researches, or might suggest 
the sources of their own opinions on the subjects which they dis- 
cussed. 

Unfortunately for the research students of this genera- 
tion the busy clerics of the pioneer days were not given 
to keeping diaries; nor did they write letters that remain 
to prove instructive and illuminating as they might be 
in the present instance. All three of the priests here 
mentioned were notable men of their time. It is specially 
interesting to recall just now, in the celebration of Cath- 
olic Press Month, that all three were also among the 
founders of the Catholic weekly press of the United 
States. 

Father Gabriel Richard, an indefatigable Sulpician 
missionary, at Detroit, among his many other activities, 
published, August 31, 1809, the Michigan Essay, the first 
of our Catholic papers. He was one of the founders of 
the University of Michigan (1817) and in 1823 was 
elected a Territorial Delegate to Congress, the only priest 
who has ever held a seat in our national legislature. In 
preparation for the centenary of the Diocese of Detroit, 
its formal history is being compiled by the Rev. Dr. 
George Pare of the diocesan seminary. He has made an 
exhaustive study of the remarkable career of Father Rich- 
ard, as has also his associate at the seminary, the Rev. 
Dr. Edward J. Hickey. There will be, no doubt, new light 
on this record of this good priest who died a victim of 
his zeal for souls, on September 13, 1832, during a local 
epidemic. 

At the invitation of the trustees of St. Peter’s, the 
mother church of New York City and State, the Rev. 
Dr. John Power came here from Cork, Ireland in 1819. 
He had had a notable and successful career as a sem- 
inary professor and pastor in his native land and was 
given charge of St. Peter’s important congregation on his 
arrival in New York. Thereafter, until his death in April, 
1849, he was one of the leading personalities of the 
Church in the United States, serving as Vicar General, 
and for two years as Administrator of the diocese when 
the See was vacant. In April, 1825, promoted by his 
approval and inspiration, the publication of the Truth 
Teller was begun. This was the first Catholic weekly 
owned and managed by laymen, the only other Catholic 
paper then in the United States, the Charleston Miscel- 
lany, being the property and under the direction of Bishop 
England. Dr. Peter Guilday, in his “ Life and Times of 
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John England,” gives perhaps the best appreciation of 
Dr. Power’s ability and career, to which full justice has 
not yet been done. There are no documentary relics so 
far discovered that answer the quest of the Yale student. 

This year the Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph, our oldest 
Catholic weekly and the sole survivor of the papers of 
the pioneer era, is commemorating its centenary. When 
No. 1, Vol. 1 was run off the press, on October 22, 1831, 
the editor was the Rev. James Ignatius Mullon, a priest 
attached to the Cincinnati Cathedral. Father Mullon was 
one of the remarkable clerics of that time and well quali- 
fied to advise De Tocqueville as to conditions in that 
militant period of the progress of the Church in the Mid- 
West. His father William Mullon (the name appears 
also as Mullen in the chronicles) was an old-fashioned 
Irish schoolmaster in the village of Emmitsburg, Md., 
and from his little school besides his son went forth 
a nuinber of other notable men. When in the beginning 
of 1819 the illustrious John Hughes left Chambers- 
burg, Pa., to try to gain admission as a poor scholar 
to Mount St. Mary’s College and Seminary at Emmits- 
burg but did not immediately succeed, he took a job there 
as a laborer and mason’s helper and was received as a 
boarder in William Mullon’s home, while he waited until 
November, 1819 for the coveted place at the college. 
“He associated chiefly with his host, with respectable 
Catholic tradesmen and other persons of the middle class 
and with the parish priest,” says Hassard in his Life 
of the great Archbishop of New York. 

After his early training in his father’s school, James 
Mullon was sent to Mount St. Mary’s where he finished in 
1824. On the list of his associates at the college can be 
found such famous names as Bruté, Pise, Elder, Dubois, 
Sourin and McCloskey. After his ordination he was as- 
signed to the Cincinnati Cathedral where he remained ten 
years laboring assiduously and successfully. He was very 
popular as a preacher and lecturer. The Atheneum or 
classical academy was started under his direction in 1832 
and he was Rector of the diocesan seminary, 1833-34. In 
May, 1833, Dr. John B. Purcell, then President of Mount 
St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, was appointed Bishop of Cin- 
cinnati. It was to Father Mullon that Bishop England 
wrote from Rome telling of the appointment. Father 
Mullon does not seem to have been happy at Cincinnati. 
In letters to his old school friends at Mount St. Mary’s 
he expressed his desire to return there. He finally left 
Cincinnati for New Orleans. The Catholic Telegraph of 
August 8, 1834 says: 

We regret to state that the official ties which have for the last 
ten years connected this eloquent preacher and pious and zealous 
clergyman with the Cathedral and diocese of Cincinnati were 
severed during the past week. He leaves our city with the re- 
luctant consent of the Bishop and an unblemished reputation for 
moral worth and sacerdotal purity of life and integrity of purpose. 

Immigration had at that time so increased the English- 
speaking Catholic section of New Orleans that it was 
determined to have a church for them. A small frame 
building was put up in Camp Street and dedicated under 
the patronage of St. Patrick. Father Mullon was made 
its pastor and here he spent the remainder of his priestly 
life and as one of the most useful and active factors in 
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the progress of the diocese. Writing, on February 2, 1856, 
to his old schoolmate the historic Emmitsburg President, 
the Rev. Dr. John McCaffrey, he gives this interesting 


picture of New Orleans: 

It has been most awfully cold here, we Orleanois are almost all 
frozen. The health of the place is good, but in other respects it 
is an abandoned city. Know Nothings, nightly assassinations, 
blasphemous representations at the theaters, bankruptcy, etc., etc., 
constitute the real portrait of New Orleans. 
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However the first Provincial Council was held at New 
Orleans that year and Father Mullon preached its closing 
sermon. De Tocqueville was a visitor in 1832 and there 
may be some data concerning his stay. The whole in- 
cident of his meeting with these three distinguished priests 
opens up a new vista and is one more instance of how 
much of our American Catholic history is still waiting 
the investigations of the diligent research student. 


Intervention in Cuba 


Tuomas H. HEALy 


a proclamation which stated, among other things, 

that Cuba was in the throes of the worst crisis 
in the thirty years of its existence as a Republic. Like 
many other countries, Cuba has been hard hit by the world 
economic depression, which has been particularly acute 
in Cuba, due largely to the extremely low price of sugar, 
its chief commodity. As in many other countries, and 
especially Latin American countries, economic difficulties 
have been accompanied by grave political disturbances. 
As has been the case in a number of other countries, the 
Cuban Administration has attempted to handle the situa- 
tion through drastic measures. Numerous grave accusa- 
tions have been made against the Administration, with 
resulting denials, explanations or justifications in favor 
of President Machado’s regime. From some quarters our 
Government has been urged to intervene, either directly 
or indirectly, to change the present conditions, by bring- 
ing pressure to bear of an economic or political nature, 
or even to use military force. 

The situation in Cuba, unlike somewhat parallel situa- 
tions in a number of other countries, is of peculiar interest 
to us, because of the unique political and economic bonds 
that link Cuba to the United States. In spite of active 
agitation and caustic criticism, the United States has not 
up to the present seen fit to interfere in what it apparently 
considers to be the internal troubles of Cuba. 

The claims and counter-claims as to the actual situa- 
tion in Cuba are of such a highly conflicting nature that 
it is indeed difficult for the average American citizen to 
pass an accurate, impartial judgment, although it does 
seem reasonable to assume that our own State Depart- 
ment in adopting its present policy of non-interference 
availed itself of its unusual opportunities to obtain com- 
plete information from many sources, both official and 
private. For the purpose of this study, it is unnecessary 
to pass judgment on the internal situation in order to 
arrive at an accurate comprehension of the rights and 
obligations of the United States in the matter. 

As any intervention, either direct or indirect, on the 
part of the United States would doubtless entail grave 
complications, it is felt that thinking Americans should 
be correctly informed in the matter. 

Our right or obligation to intervene comes from the 
Platt Amendment, which is an act of our Congress, later 
embodied in a treaty between the United States and Cuba 


O N February 2, President Machado of Cuba issued 


and annexed to the Constitution of Cuba. It is well to 
examine into the background of this Amendment and 
its interpretation, to determine whether the present policy 
of the United States of non-intervention is the correct 
one. 

In 1898, the Congress of the United States passed a 
joint resolution, signed by the President, which stated 
that the people of Cuba are and of right ought to be free 
and independent. It added that the United States dis- 
claimed any disposition or intention to exercise sover- 
eignty, jurisdiction or control over Cuba, except for the 
pacification thereof, and asserted its determination, when 
that was accomplished, to leave the government and con- 
trol of the island to its pedple. 

As a result of the war which followed with Spain, 
Cuba was liberated. While the American troops were 
still in occupation, arrangements were made for an As- 
sembly to draft the Cuban Constitution. It was also 
necessary to reach some understanding as to the future 
relations between Cuba and the United States. While 
the discussion was still going on, the United States Army 
appropriation bill of 1901 was passed, including an 
amendment as to relations with Cuba, which, since that 
time, has been known as the Platt Amendment. It is im- 
portant to note here that while the Amendment carried 
the name of Senator Platt, who proposed it in Congress, 
it was really the work of that Nestor of American states- 
men, Mr. Elihu Root, who originated the idea, developed 
it, and who more than any other man was responsible for 
putting it into effect and giving it is interpretation. 

Among other things this Amendment provided that 
Cuba was never to enter into treaties with foreign Powers 
which might impair its independence, or to permit any 
form of foreign control. The third section of the Amend- 
ment is the one which is particularly in point for the 
present discussion. In its original form, Cuba consents 
to the right of the United States to intervene for the 
preservation of Cuban independence and the maintenance 
of a government adequate for the protection of life, prop- 
erty and individual liberty. The Cuban Government was 
to embody the terms of this Amendment in a permanent 
treaty with the United States and annex it to its Consti- 
tution. 

The members of the Cuban Constitutional Assembly 
were alarmed when they heard of the terms of this 
Amendment. To dissipate this alarm, the originator of 
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the Amendment, Secretary of War Root, speaking for 
the President, informed the Cubans that the interven- 
tion described in the Amendment was not synonymous 
with intermeddling or interference with the affairs of the 
Cuban Government. The Assembly, apparently not con- 
tent with this explanation, sent a special committee to 
Washington to confer with Mr. Root, the President and 
other officials. Mr. Root was the principal official spokes- 
man for the United States and gave a further inter- 
pretation of the Amendment, particularly in reference to 
intervention, which apparently satisfied the Cuban dele- 
gates, with the result that it was accepted. 

It is of great importance to bear in mind the inter- 
pretation that Mr. Root gave at the time as the official 
spokesman of the United States Government, not only 
because he is the real father of the Amendment, but 
because his interpretation is the one that has been fol- 
lowed in most instances since that time and seems to have 
the present approval of our State Department. He said, 
among other things, that the clause was an extension and 
legalization of the Monroe Doctrine and that “the 
United States has no desire or intention of intervening 
in the government of Cuba. . . . The Cubans may rest 
assured that the clause is intended solely and wholly for 
their benefit. . . . Intervention in Cuban affairs will be 
resorted to only in case of great disturbances, similar to 
those which occurred in 1898, and with the sole and ex- 
clusive object of keeping Cuban independence unimpaired. 
Intervention will only take place to protect the inde- 
pendence of the Cuban Republic from foreign attack, or 
when a veritable state of anarchy exists within the Re- 
public.” Senator Platt himself, said at the time, that “ the 
Amendment was carefully worded so as to avoid any 
possible thought that acceptance of it by the Constituent 
Assembly would tend to establish a protectorate or a 
suzerainty or any form of meddling with the independence 
or sovereignty of Cuba.” 

At the time that the Cubans agreed to the adoption of 
the Platt Amendment by Cuba, it was with the distinct 
understanding that the correct interpretation was as stated 
above by Mr. Root, speaking for the United States. 

It would seem therefore, that the real purpose of the 
intervention clause of the Platt Amendment was to protect 
the independence of Cuba from foreign attack or when a 
veritable state of anarchy existed there; in other words, 
the purpose was to insure the enforcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Although there are numerous complaints 
against the Cuban Administration today, no one has ad- 
vanced the statement, either that the independence of 
Cuba is being menaced by a foreign Power, or that there 
is a state of anarchy existing. As a matter of fact, most 
of their arguments are in the line of objections to the 
very strong control that the present Administration is 
exercising over the island in putting down disturbances 
by drastic measures. Hence, it would seem that the pres- 
ent attitude of our Government is strictly in line with the 
original meaning of the Platt Amendment and its usual 
interpretation since that time by the Government of the 
United States. 

It would seem, that far from being a duty of the United 
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States to interfere in Cuba today, the obligation is just 
the contrary. 

While it is true that the interpretation of the Platt 
Amendment by the United States Government has not 
been entirely uniform, it is equally true that the only 
real and complete intervention took place in 1906 at the 
urgent request of President Palma, who resigned and left 
Cuba without any Government. The official proclama- 
tion of the United States governing the intervention stated 
explicity that Cuba had no Government or, in other words, 
there was anarchy. This came strictly within the inter- 
pretation that Mr. Root gave at the time the Cubans 
accepted the Amendment. The variations from Mr. Root’s 
interpretation were more in the line of preventive 
measures to obviate the necessity of intervention and to 
discourage revolution. It is submitted that the Root inter- 
pretation, which is in strict accordance with the pledged 
word of the United States of 1898 and which has been 
followed substantially in the past, is the correct one and 
interference is not justified at the present time. 

Naturally if conditions change radically and anarchy 
develops, the true interpretation of the Platt Amendment 
may demand a different policy. However, sufficiently 
reliable reports received from Cuba during the last few 
days from various sources indicate that the present ad- 
ministration is well entrenched and there are no immedi- 
ate indications of radical changes. 

Much as we may regret disturbed conditions that exist 
today in a number of countries in various parts of the 
world, it is submitted that we have neither the obligation 
nor the right to assume the function of an overseer and 
to try to adjust internal conditions abroad to suit our 
conception of what they ought to be. It seems especially 
important that Mr. Hoover’s announced policy of non- 
interference in Latin American affairs be strictly adhered 
to. Our political and economic relations with Latin 
America as a whole are of great importance to the future 
welfare of the United States. Our present reputation 
in Latin America is by no means an enviable one. Any 
interference in the affairs of Cuba would doubtless cause 
a general unfavorable reaction against us throughout Latin 
America, where intervention of the United States, no 
matter how unselfish its purpose, is always held up like 
a red rag before a bull. We already have a rather wide- 
spread reputation as imperialists and this reputation has 
come largely from our intervening in one way or another 
in the affairs of Latin American countries. It does not 
seem wise to complicate the situation further by inter- 
fering now in the affairs of Cuba, when a careful exam- 
ination of the documents controlling our relations with 
Cuba does not indicate that we have either a right or an 
obligation in the matter. Then, too, the troubles of Cuba 
are largely of an economic character and there is no assur- 
ance that our intervention would remedy the situation. 

From any angle that the subject is examined, whether 
it be a question of right, obligation or expediency, it 
would seem that the present attitude of non-interference 
on the part of the United States Government is eminently 
proper and full of hope for the future of our relations 
with Cuba and Latin America as a whole. 
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In Union There Is Dynamite 


JEROME BLAKE 


proachable character, and how he was changed 
from a side-lines critic of Catholic Action into a 
zealous member of his diocesan Evidence Guild. 

World War veteran, well-to-do corporation engineer, 
benedict comfortably set in a matrix of domesticity, 
conscientious Catholic meticulously careful to discharge 
his religious obligations as he sensed them—such was 
Justin Francis. But he was faintly contemptuous of 
organized lay activities. He admitted a distaste for doing 
things in a crowd. The Holy Name Society left him cold ; 
he could not enthuse over the Retreat Movement. And 
now his young friend, Hilary Moylan, was urging him 
to identify himself with the diocesan Evidence Guild— 
and seemed to be advancing a perfectly absurd reason for 
so doing. The lad’s argument was developing from a 
charge of Protestant conspiracy, or what amounted to 
that. Absurd! Why, his non-Catholic friends and busi- 
ness associates were frank, open chaps. Ministerial ac- 
quaintances too, always cheery and hearty in their casual 
contacts. Really, if Catholic Action affected one as 
Moylan appeared to be affected, the farther one removed 
himself from it the better. 

The two were seated in Francis’ study where frequently 
young Moylan, observant and purposeful, came to discuss 
life as it was found in the mill town. Francis was very 
fond of him albeit given to twitting him about over- 
seriousness ; but Moylan took banter smilingly and often 
wound up the evening by impressing Francis deeply with 
his views. 

“ Let’s see if I get you, Hilary. You say that the min- 
isters are consciously attempting to impose Protestantism 
—not a single sect but a kind of sectarian potpourri— 
upon the country as a State religion; a sort of United 
American Church?” 

“ Precisely!” The word spurted from Moylan like 
escaping steam. 

“ Well, Hilary, I think that’s a pretty big order. Fact 
is, I can’t quite see how they’d hope to put it over. You 
know we ‘ Micks’ are not all dead or proselytized yet; 
and besides us there are goodish numbers of citizens who 
are identified with no sect ; and too, there are the vocifer- 
ous atheists. You really think we’d all permit such im- 
pudence?” 

“I do. I’m sure of it because, excepting the atheists 
who are largely communists and so fairly impotent as 
prophets in America, all non-Protestants are quite simply 
blind to what’s going on under their noses.” Moylan 
impatiently flicked his cigarette ash in the tray at his side. 
“ Consider the facts,” he resumed, “ isn’t it true that the 
public schools open morning sessions with the Lord’s 
prayer—Protestant version—and do we object? Look 
at the same schools’ summer closing exercises: A ‘ bac- 
calaureate’ sermon by a Protestant minister is the all 
but invariable custom; yes, and not infrequently it is 


T HIS is the tale of a Catholic gentleman of irre- 


delivered in a Protestant church. I see this ceremony is 
now referred to openly as the ‘ baccalaureate service.’ Ah, 
you needn’t laugh; there’s a tale to that ‘ baccalaureate’ 
too, one I'll go into with you some day. But consider 
now our patriotic observances and exercises. Can you, 
offhand, name me one that has not the Protestant stamp? ” 

Francis started, although his answer came readily 
enough. “ But, listen, Hilary: Sometimes Catholic priests 
take part in these affairs—” 

“They do,” broke in Moylan, “and thereby they un- 
consciously lend themselves to the furtherance of the 
main Protestant plan.” Francis’ puzzled look prompted 
his young friend to explain. “ Can’t you see, Justin; the 
ruse of occasionally inviting priestly participation serves 
nicely to forestall Catholic complaint about ministerial 
exclusiveness and ulterior pan-Protestant design. An 
examination of their activities over the past decade will 
reveal strenuous efforts on the part of the ministers to 
remodel their creeds and formularies along ‘ business 
lines,’ big business lines by preference.” Young Moylan 
was going strong now. “ But, to their dismay, inept 
ministerial interference in politics has only served to ac- 
celerate the attrition in their church membership. Obvi- 
ously a consolidation program becomes essential to con- 
tinued existence. Of this fact, our ministerial friends are 
acutely aware. Also they clearly perceive the value of a 
Protestant-patriotic connotation to dispose the masses 
favorably to their scheme: Protestantism as a State re- 
ligion.” Moylan, breathlessly, subsided. 

“Well, well! There may be some truth in what you 
say, Hilary, but I confess I think it far-fetched.” And 
Francis shook his head in smiling doubt. 

Moylan, after a pause, quietly asked: “ Justin, would 
you be willing to put my theory to a simple test?” 

“Yes,” said Francis, slightly hesitant, “I would. I'd 
stake your notion to that much at least.” 

“Good! Now for the test: You might try to induce 
your American Legion Post to forego the religious as- 
pects of its annual ‘Memorial Service’ which here as 
elsewhere occurs the Sunday preceding Memorial Day; 
an affair that has been taken over by the sectaries lock, 
stock and barrel. You’re a Legionnaire and a Catholic—- 
get busy.” 

“Why, then—I will,” promised Francis; and Hilary 
Moylan rose to go. 

After Moylan’s departure into the soft May night, 
Francis mused on the matter raised by his young friend. 
True, he had been following with desultory interest the 
newspaper accounts of efforts at union among the sects. 
And he was distinctly irritated by the domineering 
arrogance of the several sectarian associations for regu- 
lating public morals. But that the ministerium was pre- 
pared to go the lengths outlined by young Moylan—well, 
he just could not credit that. 

Francis was confident that the Memorial committee of 
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his Post would agree to make non-sectarian the exercise 
on the Sunday evening preceding Memorial Day. This 
annual Sunday ceremony, a concession to an industrialized 
community in which attendance on Memorial Day itself 
meant, for many, a time loss with docked pay, was a 
Legion sponsored public affair. Francis could not recall 
when or how it had first appeared in sectarian trappings. 

The Memorial chairman, a popular physician, and a 
Presbyterian, readily agreed to Francis’ proposal; seem- 
ingly, he too anticipated no clerical opposition. 

Accordingly, a fortnight before Memorial Day, the local 
paper carried an item stating that the Legion’s Sunday 
Memorial program would be given in the high school, 
and would be conducted strictly in accord with Legion 
regulations, and solely by Legionnaire laymen. 

Three days after the paper appeared, Justin Francis, 
answering the phone, heard a weary voice say: “Old 
chap, are you busy, may I come up?” It was the Mem- 
orial chairman; and a subdued chairman he proved to be 
on arrival. 

“ D’y’know,” said he, “I wouldn’t have believed what 
I’ve gone through in the past three days if it had hap- 
pened to someone else.” The chairman’s voice was plain- 
tive, and he dropped languidly into a chair. “ First they 
phoned me, one after the other, and then they descended 
on me in a body—the whole blasted crew! ” 

“ What crew?” inquired Francis. 

“The ministerial association,” snorted the chairman. 
“Those blighters have made life a burden for me for 
seventy-two hours.” The chairman lapsed into a moody 
silence. 

“Go on, elucidate,” prompted Francis. 

“ Well, when the paper came out with our announce- 
ment, I became the target for ministerial phone-sniping. 
They called me in series: Just what was the plot behind 
this innovation? Tactfully, I informed my callers that 
the Legion this year would try to conduct its Memorial 
exercises without benefit of clergy. But I reckoned with- 
out my clergy. Today I was waited on by all six of them. 
They delivered an ultimatum: Either I ‘correct’ the 
notice in the paper or suffer sanguinary punishment.” 

“ Punishment! Do you mean to say that they actually 
threatened you?” gasped Francis. 

“And how!” ruefully admitted the chairman. “The 
method was slick enough, of course. They were grieved 
that a professional man with a lucrative practice should 
rashly jeopardize his future by seeming to identify him- 
self with unrighteous and godless folk; doubtless I had 
come under a fell influence, etc.” 

A pause. Then: “ What was the upshot of your inter- 
view?” Francis asked. 

“ What d’you suppose,” wailed the chairman, “I caved. 
What else could I do? Speakers engaged, music engaged, 
hall reserved. . . . They told me that if I persisted in this 
plan they would feel constrained to hold their service at 
the same hour—elsewhere; and, of course, toll the 


tractable among their respective church members from 
the Legion gathering.” 

“ Their service?” murmured Francis. 

“Yeah, service they said and service they meant,” the 
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chairman declared emphatically. “I guess I forgot to 
mention that. They explained that our memorial program 
was quite simply their regular Sunday evening church 
service—a ‘union church service,’ Legion-sponsored.” 

“ Well!” said Francis, very softly, “ I confess that this 
is news to me.” 

“You and me both, buddy,” yelped the bedevilled 
chairman. He resumed his tale of woe: “ Next, I sug- 
gested that we hold our future affairs on a weekday 
evening, one on which they would all be free to attend 
the kind of program we proposed, a purely patriotic one. 
And did they joyfully agree? They did not. Their objec- 
tion to this was that they could not feel the requirements 
of Memorial exercises had been met, lacking the religious 
touch.” The chairman paused, lit another cigarette, then 
blurted embarrassedly: “I’m just a little afraid the 
dominies were not altogether free of bitterness in their 
determination to maintain the status quo, Francis. I 
gathered this from the hints and allusions they let fall. 
They seemed to feel that they were being asked to re- 
linquish a right; and they resented it, shrewdly suspecting 
that the request was Catholic instigated.” 

“ But, dear chap,” exclaimed Francis, “ you realize, of 
course, that we Catholics have no slightest objection to 
denominational religious service in honor of our soldier 
dead. We welcome it. Our sole objection has to do with 
such service being sponsored by the American Legion.” 

“ Exactly,” agreed the chairman, rising to go, “and 
that’s the point we have to thresh out at next Monday 
night’s meeting. You'll be there, won’t you?” 

“ Yes, I’ll be there,” Francis assured him. 

Came Sunday before Memorial Day; and, in the eve- 
ning, union service “ under Legion auspices ”—as sched- 
uled by the ministerial association. Although he was not 
present, the very voluminous account of the affair in the 
local paper told Justin Francis that the “ Legion service ” 
had included “an invocation, prayer, Scripture reading, 
sermon and benediction.” 

The next evening found Francis in attendance at the 
regular Post meeting. A curious tenseness pervaded the 
seventy-odd members present. And when the Memorial 
chairman rose to report, a taut silence held his hearers. 
The report was made without comment but quite com- 
pletely. The chairman described in detail the clerical re- 
ception of the proposal to eliminate all ministerial par- 
ticipation in the Sunday exercises; and he closed with a 
request for action to prevent future embarrassment of 
this kind. 

No sooner was he seated than a member sprang to his 
feet. Truculently he demanded to know why the Post had 
to suffer such a turmoil. “ Other Posts in this valley don’t 
have trouble on the score of religion. What’s the matter 
with the old arrangement, anyway?” he demanded. 

Francis, recognizing his cue, rose and, at a nod from 
the commander, advanced to the front of the room and 
faced his comrades. Evenly, in a voice devoid of passion, 
he told them that it was he who had suggested the change. 
And he told them why. Touching on the Legion’s boast 
of non-sectarian status, he made it plain that this had 
come to be almost universally construed as pan-sectarian. 
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He pointed out and explained the injustice done to Jews, 
atheists and Catholics by reason of a Legion aegis for 
Protestant religious exercises. And he humorously con- 
cluded by picturing the undoubted consternation of non- 
Catholics in the event a Catholic priest, presiding at a 
Legion-sponsored exercise, instructed the assembly to 
kneel and join him in reciting the rosary. “ That, com- 
rades, is the Catholic case,” said he; “ we ask no more 
than we cheerfully concede to you all: the right to par- 
ticipate in all Legion activities without violation of con- 
science.” Francis had finished. 

When he regained his seat the atmosphere had subtly 
changed; it had lost its faint spirit of sullenness. And 
when the commander asked for further discussion, the 
comrade whose query had prompted Francis’ remarks 
offered a resolution that henceforth clerical gentlemen be 
excluded from Legion affairs in every capacity except 
those of comrade and orator. The resolution was adopted 
without a dissenting vote! 

Francis was distinctly elated as a result of his part in 
the affair. The knowledge that he had been prompt to 
act when the need arose in a matter involving Catholicism 
was like a spiritual tonic. The exhilaration was still with 
him the next day when Hilary Moylan called. 

“Well, Francis, how do you feel about my little test 
mow; are your views on my theory unchanged?” 

Francis smiled. “ You may be right about the ministers, 
Hilary, but I believe the laity is still unaffected by the 
movement.” 

“ Quite so,” returned Moylan, “ but if you complacent 
birds don’t snap out of your hop, get busy, and stay busy 
you cannot count on an indefinitely prolonged lay im- 
munity. ‘Constant dropping. . . .’ you know; and the 
ministers are in deadly earnest. Chaps like you can do 
the separated brethren a real, and much-needed, service 
by enrolling with Catholic Action in some form. Think 
‘it over, Justin.” 

“T have thought it over,” said Francis, “and please, 
will you enter my name as candidate for membership in 
‘the Evidence Guild?” 


A TOYLAND FANTASY 


A peep into the nursery disclosed the drollest sight, 
‘Revealing our dear baby as a true cosmopolite. 


‘There Piccadilly Johnny sat, tile-hat tipped back on head, 
And ogled most attentively a Dinah-doll in red. 


Just vis 4 vis was Jamie, decked out in Tartan plaid, 
Declaiming to a Japanese, reserved and slightly sad. 


‘While floppy Raggedy Andy, lips curved in vacuous grin, 
‘Rested his plain good-natured face on Holland neighbor’s chin. 


‘Next them a jovial Teddy bear, reckless and fat as well, 
‘Reclined in Bacchanalian style against chic mademoiselle, 


Whose French sophistication appeared in obvious wise 
‘Transfixed with admiration of Sambo’s button eyes. 


A jeering gibing monkey from southern jungles deep 
Twisted his sinuous tropical tail round the neck of a friendly sheep. 


And in their midst the baby abjured discriminations, 
\Presiding jutige in nursery world of Toyland’s League of Nations! 
Amy Brooke MAGINNIs. 
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The Iowa School of Religion 


H. G. TAKKENBERG, M.A., S.T.D. 

HAT the reader may see them in focus, the different 

values of the School of Religion had better be treated 
specifically, in this second paper (cf. America, February 
28), as they accrue to the University, to Protestants, 
Jews, and Catholics. The University, in my opinion, de- 
rives from the School of Religion a three-fold advantage: 
academic, disciplinary, and political. 

The academic advantage is fairly obvious. In the old 
days, when the western world was Christian, theology 
was the recognized leader of the sciences and held the 
place of honor in higher education. In the modern centers 
of learning the queen of the sciences has given way be- 
fore the advance of centimeters, grams and seconds. 
Modern intellectual activity has often consisted in play- 
ing with figures and facts rather than in downright think- 
ing. Gradually, however, there have been developing 
symptoms of a new interest in spiritual things. 

The popularity of books on religion, as evidenced by 
the reports of public libraries, indicates that people are 
very much interested in religious speculation. Whether 
there is a God, what relation can and should exist between 
Him and human beings, whether there is a future life— 
such questions are exercising the human imagination to- 
day as well as they did in the Middle Ages. Taking 
cognizance both of the learned and of the popular in- 
terest, the administration of the State University of Iowa 
has been converted to the notion that religion is an ap- 
propriate subject to be taught in a secular university. 
By integrating a department of religion with the liberal 
arts college they have anticipated what may soon become 
a strong trend in education; they have broadened the in- 
tellectual life of the campus; and giving the University 
the advantage of academic completeness, they have en- 
hanced its reputation for scholastic progressiveness. 

The second benefit the University reaps from the School 
of Religion, though not so apparent as the first, is just as 
real. Discipline on the campus of a State university is 
theoretically a problem for the president, the dean of men, 
and the dean of women. Actually, it seems to be every- 
body’s business. Parents and guardians, ministers and 
church agencies are naturally interested in student welfare. 
Whenever campus morality is not what they think it ought 
to be, they freely blame the university. Their criticism 
is seldom very helpful, but it is frequently just. For, the 
moral tone of the campus at many a secular university is, 
if one may credit the reports, susceptible of much im- 
provement. And although the University of Iowa has 
been relatively immune from the blatant atheism and the 
blustering irreligion which are said to afflict some other 
institutions, yet it has not escaped religious indifferentism, 
inevitable at a secular school, with its regrettable influence 
on the faith and morals of the students. 

To counteract irreligious and immoral trends, the Uni- 
versity needs the help of the churches. That is the opinion 
of R. H. Fitzgerald, formerly director of the Iowa Me- 
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morial Union, and thoroughly conversant with all phases 
of student life: 

The universities are not likely to solve their moral problems 
without the help of the churches . . . The moral life of our 
campus will never be changed, in my opinion, until the universities 
and the churches cooperate to help students create a higher 
public opinion on moral issues . . . The individual student must 
have higher moral ideals kindled within him by the church of 
his faith, and the public opinion in his living environment must 
be made more wholesome. 

An endorsement of Mr. Fitzgerald’s view is implied in 
the action the University has taken for the spiritual better- 
ment of its students. The president has set the School of 
Religion a task consonant with its declared practical aims. 
He has organized and put under the leadership of the 
School a special committee of twenty-one, composed of 
students, professors, and clergymen, representing every 
religious agency at the University. This committee looks 
to the School to provide for a continuous study of the 
religious needs of the students, and to devise the most 
effective methods of cooperation among all the character- 
forming factors and religious agencies of the campus. 

If the School and the committee succeed in improving 
the state of religion and in raising the general average of 
student conduct, as one hopes they may, they will have 
done the University the considerable service of lightening 
its disciplinary burden. If, on the less agreeable supposi- 
tion, they fail to get results, then neither they nor the 
religious groups they represent will be able, with any good 
grace, to blame the administration for not doing single- 
handed what they and all their agencies together have 
failed to accomplish. Thus, by the expedient of having 
made allies of its potential critics, the University will 
have effectually padlocked the lips of their censure. 

In the third place, the School of Religion looks like 
a piece of very sound political strategy. The managing 
of a State university has, necessarily, a political side. That 
is to say, the president cannot regard education merely 
from academic and business points of view. He must 
appreciate university thought and action also in relation 
to their incidence upon public opinion. For, public dis- 
approval of campus morals and of professorial atheism 
can express itself in other ways than by sporadic jabs of 
adverse criticism. Popular sentiment may, indirectly but 
tellingly, affect the appropriations voted or curtailed by 
the State legislature, whose attitude toward the university 
will probably reflect the attitude of the people. 

By its freely advertised courses in religion, the Univer- 
sity of lowa has undoubtedly conciliated a large body of 
religious-minded folk in the State. True, it has provoked 
the puny wrath of a few bigots. But, by and large, it has 
found the public reaction to its new project favorable 
rather than hostile. 

Of course, Catholic parents, if they have an informed 
appreciation of their faith, still find the State University 
unacceptable, not on any local or specific grounds, but on 
the general principle that even a so-called neutral school 
is, in practice and effect, irreligious. To its atmosphere 
they venture to expose their sons and daughters only for 
what they consider very serious financial or scholastic 
reasons. Having done so, they are ready to befriend any 
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measure which promises to lessen the risk to the faith 
and morals of their children. Consequently, many of them 
took comfort from the news that a School of Religion had 
been established on the campus, and that a Catholic priest 
had been made a member of the faculty and was teach- 
ing Catholic subjects. Whether the reassurance they drew 
from this report was justified is irrelevant here. The point 
is that Catholic opposition to the University had been 
somewhat mollified. Jewish comment on the School, with 
a few notable exceptions, has been approving—another 
circumstance which is politically favorable to the Univer- 
sity. For, although Jews and Catholics are numerically 
inconsiderable in Iowa, their influence is sufficient to be 
taken into account. 

Protestant public opinion, on the other hand, is a force 
to be reckoned with. Protestant young men and young 
women may not be absorbedly interested in religion, and 
their elders may not crowd the churches on Sundays. But 
these elders, at any rate, believe in God and in His law; 
they retain a hold—gradually weakening, perhaps, but 
still habitual—upon the fundamental tenets of Bible 
Christianity. In favor of what they conceive to be essen- 
tial belief and fundamental goodness they make, when 
challenged, a concerted and powerful reaction; in which, 
generally, they have not lacked a leadership that knows 
how to attain its ends by political leverage. Protestant 
Christians and their pastors have had in recent years some 
misgivings about certain tendencies in the student life 
at the State University, because they feel a genuine and 
decent concern for the spiritual and moral health of their 
children. But their uneasiness on this score has latterly 
been somewhat allayed. For, one has thoroughly an- 
nounced to them that Protestant ministers, admitted to 
professorial standing, are teaching courses in religion, and 
are being not only permitted, but encouraged to evan- 
gelize and to uplift the campus. 

How satisfactory the School of Religion and its im- 
plications have been to Protestant leaders in Iowa and 
all over the country is evidenced by their fervent expres- 
sions of approval and by their efforts to have the Iowa 
plan adopted, with modifications, by other State univer- 
sities. Toward this objective they have been moving 
through the American Association on Religion in State 
Universities and Colleges, an organization composed of 
prominent and scholarly Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, 
and actively directed by Mr. O. D. Foster. 

What Protestant leaders hope, through the Iowa plan, 
to achieve for religion and for the public weal is likely 
the same as the announced purpose of the above-named 
association, viz.: “ To meet one of the greatest needs in 
America today, the need to supplement State education 
with adequate religious inspiration, instruction and prac- 
tice, and to do this in some way satisfactory to all re- 
ligious interests.” 

What these leaders expect to gain for their own denom- 
inations collectively, one may gather from their own state- 
ments. Evidently, they look to the School of Religion to 
make it easier for the various churches to contact their 
communicants on the campus, and thus to strengthen 
Protestant influence there. Very likely, also, they hope 
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that the Iowa plan, if widely adopted, may prove an in- 
strument for the intellectual rehabilitation of Protest- 
antism. College students are at the age when hero-wor- 
ship brings them to their knees before the shrine of 
Minerva. At the university they are awed by science and 
learning, by degreed professors, and by impressive termin- 
ology. Perhaps religion can impress them more favor- 
ably, if it, also, is arrayed in academic suits and trap- 
pings. And, maybe, evangelical Christianity in cap and 
gown can recover the respect it has forfeited because some 
irresponsible pulpiteers have masqueraded it in cap and 
bells. 

If they succeed in winning the esteem of the young col- 
legians, the Evangelical churches may hope to attract some 
of them into religious work or into the ministry, for which 
the School of Religion, working in conjunction with other 
departments of the University, is admirably qualified to 
prepare them. Indeed, such preparation seems to have 
been almost the chief aim of those who drew up the Con- 
stitution of the School. In Article 1, which deals with 
the object of enterprise, three of the five sections ex- 
plicitly say that the purpose is: 

To provide graduate courses leading toward advanced degrees 
for those looking toward positions of hghest leadership; to 
create an expectancy for men and women to choose religious 
callings as a vocation and to begin their preparation for such 
work; to serve the people of Iowa in all their religious interests 
by training religious leaders and teachers. 

It looks as if the intention had been to create an op- 
portunity for Protestants to recruit and to equip, on the 
campus and under the auspices of the State University, 
intelligent young men and women who might become an 
intellectual leaven to ferment the mass of the Evangelical 
ministry. Should that intention be realized, the School 
of Religion would serve the Protestants very neatly as a 
kind of union seminary. 


Sociology 





Safety Education 
M. E. DuPaut, M.A. 

T is estimated that more than one-half of 100,000 ac- 

cidents will occur in public places. One-third of these 
will result from the automobile, and one-fifth will be 
caused by railroad and street-cars. The remainder, a 
little less than one-half, will occur in industry and the 
home. Although accidents from these sources have been 
steadily decreasing during the past few years, the number 
from automobile accidents has been increasing until, at 
present, 32,000 deaths is the annual toll, while more than 
a million have been injured seriously. It is a surprising 
revelation to note the wide distribution in the automobile 
death-rate according to geographical location. Figures are 
fifty per cent higher on the Pacific Coast than in the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 


sin. Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 


homa and Texas show a lower rate of accidents; New 
England and Middle Atlantic States, a still greater re- 


duction. 
There is also a difference in the rates among the various 
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cines. Atlanta, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Erie, 
Pa., Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego and Wilming- 
ton, Del., have a high number of accidents. In con- 
trast to these cities, New York, San Francisco and Wash- 
ington show a decrease in the number of accidents. 

One would imagine that fewer accidents occur in rural 
districts, but with the improvement in roads, many ur- 
banites flock to the country. Since speed is one of the 
contributing factors in automobile accidents, it is on the 
open highway that they happen. The fact that many 
of the injured are hurried to city hospitals, might make 
it appear that accidents occur in the city alone. Such, 
however, is not the case. 

True it is that our world of today differs from that of 
thirty years ago. On has but to take a glance at the 
growth of modern cities with their large business and 
industrial concerns. The influx of the rural population 
to urban centers also leads to congestion and its attendant 
results. New inventions have made possible transporta- 
tion and communication. We are no longer self-sufficient. 
Social, civic, and industrial life have altered. All in all, 
life has speeded up. But with this speed, there should 
be caution and safety lest modern invention be to human- 
ity a bane rather than a boon. 

During the past few years, growing interest has been 
manifested in the child-safety program in the schools. 
That this institution has been fruitful of results is shown 
in the prevention of accidents and reduction in the number 
of deaths among children, in proportion to those among 
adults. The schools are to be commended for their efforts 
to cooperate in this safety program. As home ties are 
lessened in these so-called progressive days, it is to the 
educators that we must look for guidance of the youth in 
the safety movement, for, after all, of every 1000 chil- 
dren who enter school in the United States, only 855 
reach the seventh grade. From here they are dumped 
into industry or the trades. Only 256 children of every 
1000 graduate from high school; hence it is obvious that 
the elementary school is the logical place for instruction 
in safety education to be given. 

Of course, the police with their traffic departments, 
and the greater number of policemen near schools, have 
been of inestimable service. More traffic lights, as well 
as national and local safety organizations, have also been 
beneficial. Junior Safety Councils, Safety Patrols, and 
Safety Clubs have furthered the program by motivating 
interest among children, and helping to develop in them 
a civic responsibility. Supervised playgrounds, although 
there are not enough of them, have their part in the 
movement. Girls’ and boys’ clubs, furnishing more 
wholesome recreation, keep youngsters off the streets and 
thereby exert a good influence. Another valuable way in 
which the schools might assist in the perfection of this 
safety program is through cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

It may seem rather far-fetched to mention physical de- 
fects as a contributing factor in accident fatalities. Yet 
on the other hand, the accident hazards are greater when 
children are suffering from cardiac conditions, defective 
vision, defective hearing, thyroid disturbance, and un- 








stable nervous systems. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that children cannot dodge accidents if their vision is so 
poor that they cannot figure the distance of approaching 
danger. The same holds true for defective hearing. 

In reference to cardiac cases, thousands of children 
drown annually. Of course some did not know how to 
swim, or died because of cramps. Others succumbed 
from heart failure. More indirectly, children with en- 
larged tonsils are apt to be below par physically, and less 
alert mentally. How can these youngsters be expected to 
think quickly and clearly in an emergency? Just as they 
are generally retarded in school because of this defect, 
so too, their chances are fewer when facing danger. 

Aside from its value as a means of prevention of acci- 
dents, the importance of which every one admits, the 
safety program also serves an important purpose in char- 
acter building. Through this form of education, children 
learn to become more self-reliant and less dependent. 
They keep eyes and ears open, and their powers of obser- 
vation are sharpened. They not only think of them- 
selves, but of others as well, and help with younger chil- 
dren. Out of daily experiences, drawn from actual con- 
ditions, they learn to recognize that rules of life are nec- 
essary for their welfare, health and happiness. Such are 
the beginnings of law and order as a basis for good 
citizenship. 

The Safety Movement is now recognized as an impor- 
tant part of the whole educational movement. If we 
accept the definition that education is an experience of 
life, as well as a preparation for it, safety enters in as an 
important phase, spiritually, morally, and physically. 

Abraham Lincoln once remarked: “It is the duty of 
every man to protect himself and those associated with 
him from accident which may result in injury and death.” 
Were he alive today, without doubt he would be gravely 
concerned at the growing number of accidents among his 
people, and the fact that approximately 100,000 lives 
were snuffed out in 1930. This loss of life should be a 
challenge to every loyal citizen who takes pride in the 
advancement of his country, to concentrate all efforts to 
reduce these hazards. 

Accident figures are an indictment of our civic con- 
science. While we boast of progress in our nation, how 
can we stand idle and indifferent to this loss of life? The 
accident record of the United States should be emblaz- 
oned in conspicuous places. Public opinion should be 
aroused in order that all may see the necessity of an ac- 
cident-prevention movement. 


WINTER TREE 


The moon has taken that bare, black tree 
And fashioned a fan of ebony 
Upon the icy breast of earth; 
Now, if the thing was done in mirth, 
The moon had best retrieve a bit 
And cloud her face, and hide her wit,— 
For the wind moves out of a frozen groove 
To nullify the jest, and prove 
How gracefully the old earth can, 
On a night of winter, wield a fan. 
RutH E. Hopkins. 
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HAT Mary Howitt, wife of William Howitt, should 

be chiefly remembered by the verse: “‘ Will you 
walk into my parlor?’ said the spider to the fly,” is one 
of the numberless ironies of fame. For Mary Howitt was 
the producer of much prose and poetry, serious and play- 
ful; just as William, her beloved helpmate, penned a series 
of altogether delightful, though now forgotten, books on 
English rural life, such as “Rural Life in England,” 
“The Boy’s Country Book,” “ The Book of the Seasons,” 
etc. Still more forgotten, however, is the fact that this 
gracious old Quaker lady became a Catholic before her 
death. Indeed William became more and more inclined 
to Catholicism before his death. Writes H. E. G. Rope, 
in the Month for January of this year: 

William Howitt’s was a generous, high-minded character, grad- 
ually sloughing off the inherited prejudice which once led him to 
compose a “ History of Priestcraft” (1833), and to disfigure with 
a number of Kingsley-like pages his often instructive and praise- 
worthy “Student Life of Germany” (1841), whereas his “ Rural 
Life of England” (1837) is often friendly, and his “ Visits to 
Remarkable Places” (1838-41) contains a not unhandsome tribute 
to the Jesuit Fathers at Stonyhurst. Withal he was a man of 
spotless life, a lover of peace, a champion of the poor and the 
oppressed, a gifted writer, a man to whom might be applied what 
Newman said of Kingsley: “He was approaching the Catholic 
view of things.” 

“To Mary Howitt, gentle, lovable, and selfless,” adds 
Mr. Rope, “ the best of tributes is her daughter’s ‘ Life’ 
(two vols. 1889), comprising Mary Howitt’s autobiog- 
raphy; there is, or was, also an admirable booklet by the 
late James Britten (C. T. S.).” 





HE recent death at the age of ninety of Margaret 

Howitt, the daughter just referred to, has been a 
reminder of her mother’s conversion. The advent of Mar- 
garet into this world was heralded by Mary in a letter 
to her sister Anne, on August 9, 1839: 

I am sure thou wilt be glad to hear that thou hast another little 
niece. The baby was born this day week, on a fine sunny after- 
noon, when we had company in the house. We talk of calling her 
Margaret. I like the name greatly, and fancy we shall decide 
upon it. (“ Life,” 1889, Vol. I, p. 286.) 

Margaret spent much of her long life in Germany and 
Austria. She was associated with Hofrath Binder of 
Munich—the retiring and indefatigable editor of the His- 
torische-politische Blatter—in editing for Herder the life 
and letters of Friedrich Overbeck, the painter. 

A friend of the Pilgrim used to tell how, as a lad, he 
was overcome with homesickness while beginning his 
studies in a German university. Strange surroundings, 
strange student customs, unusual food and a bewildering 
language brought him to the limits of the sticking point. 
By some chance he had a letter to Margaret Howitt, who 
happened then to be residing in the little university town. 
Her invitation, after he had been decorously announced 
by the butler in Alpine costume, was to “ walk into her 
parlor,” and take tea. There she regaled him with lus- 
cious English biscuits and the most fragrant of brews, and 
comical tales of old English Quaker farmers and their 
wives. 
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Just how it happened, this student could never explain ; 
but in an instant, as if by the wave of a magic wand, the 
load of homesickness slipped off. He loved Margaret 
Howitt; he relished Germany with its kneipps and its 
Belegscheine, and the chilling touch of depression never 
again returned to plague him. 

The secret may be revealed by the concluding words of 
Mr. Rope: 

Always her presence seemed to prolong the fine sunny afternoon 
of her birth. Her hale colour bespoke a lifelong love of the open 
air, her perfect manners had all that was best and nothing that 
was otherwise, in the much-maligned Victorian time; indeed, she 
was essentially Victorian, like Emily Hickey, but utterly free 
from all self-consciousness. There was nothing weak about her, 
nothing stiff and nothing aggressive; her native dignity could 
dispense with all ceremony, and I shall never forget the charming 
ease and grace of the extremely hospitable welcome, or the beauti- 
ful simplicity that enabled her to be at home through all outward 
changes. Living wholly for God and her neighbor, devoted daugh- 
ter of Holy Church, during her long life Margaret Howitt radi- 
ated the beauty of holiness and true Christian gladness of heart. 


Her last years were devoted to preparing a life of St. 
Bridget of Sweden, for which she mastered both medieval 
and modern Swedish. 





ARGARET HOWITT lived just beyond the five 

hundredth anniversary of the church of St. Bridget 

at Vadstena, in Sweden. Says St. Ansgar’s Bulletin, the 

organ of St. Ansgar’s Scandinavian Catholic League, of 
New York: 

Five hundred years have passed since Vadstena church was 
dedicated on February 16, 1430. The church still retains its beauty 
and simplicity, erected as it is according to St. Birgitta’s given 
directions “ plain, humble, and strong.” 

St. Birgitta never saw her church. She died in Rome, 1373, but 
her remains are there, and on Sunday, August 10, 1930, Swedish 
Catholics from Stockholm, Norrképing, and other places, with the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Miller at their head, went on a pilgrimage to 
Vadstena where Monseigneur, at an altar erected in the assembly 
of the school, said Mass and addressed the audience which counted 
many Protestants besides the circa seventy Catholics. 

Vadstena church itself is now, like all the old Catholic churches 
of the country, a Lutheran parish church, but the pilgrims led 
by the Bishop paid a visit there and kneeling in the choir repeated 
the Litany to the Saint. The Protestants present watched in re- 
spectful silence the very unusual sight, and the pilgrims felt that 
they had been enriched by another beautiful memory. 

On February 3 of this year St. Ansgar’s Scandinavian 
League attained its maturity, having been in existence 
twenty-one years. Through the League, Catholic apolo- 
getic literature is sent out free in all the Scandinavian 
languages and in Finnish; while information is given on 
many divers subjects. False impressions are corrected, 
and the public is made acquainted with current Scandi- 
navian literature by Catholic writers. Correspondence 
reaches Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland and Finland, 
Belgium, Italy, West South Africa and several places in 
Canada; and the League has been recently in touch with 
the following States: Illinois, Wisconsin, Florida, Ne- 
braska, California, Ohio, Michigan, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Colorado, and Massachusetts. Head- 
quarters of the League are 433 West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York City. Viggo F. E. Rambusch acts as its 


secretary. 
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F Mrs. Lizzie Harper Monmouth, creator of the 

“Worsted Church,” had lived in more Catholic sur- 
roundings, this American child of the Victorian era might 
have found her way to Catholicism. Her curious work 
was described in the Boston Evening Transcript: 


There is only one “ Worsted Church” in the world. People who 
love to study skilful handwork, who long to see the unusual, spend 
hours in this quaint, strangely decorated church in Canterbury, 
N. H., within easy motoring distance of Laconia or Concord. It 
might as well have been named the “ Paper Church,” for there 
must have been at least a million small pieces of tissue and wall- 
paper used in its quaint adornment. Estimating that there are 125 
designs, with an average of 10,000 tiny bits of material in each, 
that makes a million and a quarter fragments used in these artistic 
wall and ceiling decorations. And they are remarkable for their 
wealth of detail and their intelligence of color-blending. 

Mrs. Lizzie Harper Monmouth was the devout woman whose 
patient, daily effort for seven years, in the ’seventies, accomplished 
this feat of religious embellishment. Born October 9, 1829, she 
was the only daughter of Congressman Joseph M. Harper, an 
early resident of Laconia, and a well-known doctor and preacher. 


The striking feature in her work is the fact that while 
the Church is not Catholic, the two sacred pictures that 
adorn the walls to right and left are “ of the traditional 
Catholic type”: one of them being an entirely Catholic 
picture of the Sacred Heart. The Worsted Church is 
probably unique amongst Congregational (?) churches 
in this respect. 





ARGARET HOWITT was amused, on one occa- 

sion, at her father’s writing about the Pope “ per- 
forming Mass in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.” Strictly 
speaking, however, the statement was correct: since the 
Kyrie Eleison is Greek, and Hosanna, Alleluia, and Amen 
are Hebrew. 

Students of the recent radio address of Pope Pius XI, 
which will shortly appear in the Catholic Mind, will be 
interested to find that in the short space of ten minutes the 
Holy Father used thirty texts from Scripture, drawing 
from the Gospels, from St. Paul, St. Peter, and the Old 
Testament, such as the Psalms and Isaias. Some of our 
non-Catholic brethren would profit by knowing that the 
Pope talked that much Bible to his subjects throughout 
the world on the first occasion that he had to address 
them by word of mouth. THE PILGRIM. 


WHEN LOVE SPEAKS 


When love speaks out, the ears need no longer listen, 
Then only the whirlwind-storm in the heart holds sway; 
The voice of love, though soft as the breath of a blossom, 
Has power to move a mountain of hate away. 


Love speaks in deeds, not words, and the sea in its anger 
Is a paltry force compared with love at its crest; 

The pull of the planets around the sun is lighter 

Than the energy love develops from fuel in the breast. 


Love never considers the cost—when the Heart in the Bosom 
Of Christ, Our Lord, bled for us on the turbulent hill— 

That black and bitter day—that Heart brimming over 

With love Divine—with a love that is flowing still— 


Then all our souls that were doomed to death were ransomed, 

As Children of Light, we were made again heirs in part 

Of our birthright lost—pure joy forever in heaven: 

When love spoke clear from the depths of His Sacred Heart. 
J. Corson Miter. 
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On Satire 
THEODORE MAYNARD 

HOUGH every age offers ample opportunity to the 

satirist, surely none offers so much as this, or needs 
it so badly. But the very ills that most loudly call for a 
healing and caustic pen are generally, such is our un- 
reason, the things that are accounted sacred, and are there- 
fore all but invulnerable. For instance, Mr. Chesterton’s 
poem on F. E, Smith should, according to all the rules, 
have destroyed the man against whom it was directed. 
Actually, he easily laughed it off. In a little while the 
jaunty young politician was a baronet and a cabinet min- 
ister, and before long was sitting, as Lord Birkenhead, 
upon the Woolsack. Apparently nothing less than dyna- 
mite can dint the hide of pachyderms of that species. Yet 
the poem is likely to live centuries after F. E. Smith’s 
flashy fame has been forgotten. 

Sut whether satire is immediately effective or not, the 
world needs it. For the sake of our own reputation, we 
must let our descendents know that vulgarity, stupidity 
and folly, however securely entrenched, did not live quite 
unchallenged. And it is possible that persistence will be 
eventually rewarded. 

Satire is of course not among the highest branches of 
literary art. A poet could hardly take it up as his pro- 
fession without danger to his soul, for in that case he 
would soon be looking around for subjects for satire, and 
so decline into mere malicious lampooning. Dryden ad- 
mitted the redressing of a personal injury to be a valid 
reason for satire, but did so rather reluctantly, preferring 
instead the justification of a public cause. This he found 
both in his “ Religio Laici” and “ The Hind and the 
Panther,” but most of all in “ Absalom and Achitophel,” 
where nothing less was involved than the succession to 
the British crown. Such satire justifies itself. But we 
have also his defense, “ "Tis an action of virtue to make 
an example of vicious men.” 

Whatever the occasion for satire—the public good or 
private revenge—it must at least spring from anger. And 
that anger should spring from conviction that is very 
certain of itself. The good, or the true, or the beautiful 
being outraged, the satirist takes down his dreadful 
sword. 

It is precisely this anger that flames and boils in the 
murky caverns of the “ Dunciad,” where no merely per- 
sonal scores are settled, but where Pope vents his indig- 
nation about such scribblers as lowered the honor of 
letters. And less worthily, perhaps, but not less authen- 
tically, it is in the famous passage on Lord Hervey: 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks and sings; 
Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne’er tastes, and beauty ne’er enjoys: 

So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 


Whether in florid impotence he speaks, 
And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks ; 
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Or at the ear of Eve, familiar Toad, 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad, 
In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies, 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies. 

There we have it: the vehemence of invective controlled 
by exquisite wit, and so destroying by ridicule, blasting 
to perdition by means of humor. The art is so magnificent 
that we can hardly be brought to consider the question 
whether the unfortunate victim deserved all this. We 
feel that he must have deserved it since he provoked it. 
And Lord Hervey remains forever a noxious insect, of 
whom Pope has rid the world by crushing it under his 
heel. Willingly, therefore, we extend to him the sentence 
of Dryden. “’Tis an action of virtue to make an ex- 
ample of vicious men.” 

Satire for this reason is the supremely ethical art, and 
the satirist austerely noble by virtue of his art, which is 
founded upon his indignation. And this is what sets him 
apart from the maker of spiteful lampoons, though these, 
too, he may perpetrate in his weaker moments. Only he 
then fails to justify the wrath which in satire falls as the 
judgment of God. 

I believe we have here a test by which we may distin- 
guish between true satire, and that which, though akin 
to it, is yet distinct. In differing ways, Swift and Voltaire 
have a steadiness of purpose, an undeviating hatred of 
evil, or what they regard as evil. Swift in his misanthropy 
pursues the whole human race with prophetic rancor, 
where Anatole France merely treats it with gentle irony. 
And Dickens, whose anger against injustice was genuine 
enough, becomes so possessed by his creative power that 
he actually comes to love the comic villains he created. 
We can never have enough of Mrs. Gamp or Mr. Squeers. 
And though we run, shouting with laughter, to pull down 
the Yorkshire schools and to rid ourselves of the whole 
tribe of drunken midwives, we hold to our hearts forever 
the last representatives of the abhorred system. 

Other writers, such as Thackeray, while using the 
satiric method, lack the divine capacity for anger. And 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis gives us the impression of being irri- 
tated beyond all bearing with Babbittry rather than con- 
sumed with noble fury. I am not denying that he man- 
ages to effect an admirable adjustment between his theme 
and his method. One may make fun of Main Street and 
Rotary, but it would be altogether too much to see a man 
turning upon them with murder in his eye. Mr. Lewis does 
not often venture to strike in order to kill, and when now 
and then he did so in “ Elmer Gantry,” he seems to have 
realized the danger of making himself absurd, and there- 
fore, in the end, let his main characters off more lightly 
than I think he wished. 

Much further removed from the satiric temper are 
such writers as Dorothy Parker and Samuel Hoffenstein. 
For, having no ethical purpose to unify their work, no 
conyittions strong enough to make their barbs deadly, 
they often fall into what is little better than clever (and 
sometimes cheap) cynicism, and are to be rated as makers 
of wise-cracks of a superior grade. On the other hand, 
Father Ronald Knox, who, being a Catholic, showed in 
his ‘ Reunion All Round,” and “ Absolute and a Bit of 
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Hell,” as in “ Memoirs of the Future,” a clearly defined 
point of view, is deficient in the necessary rigor. He is 
altogether too amiable to lay on the scourge, too much 
the amused dilettante to work himself up to the required 
pitch of vindictiveness. 

But the name of Father Knox suggests those of two 
other Catholic writers, who are by far the best contem- 
porary exemplars of the art of satire: Mr. Chesterton and 
Mr. Belloc, and of these Mr. Chesterton is the greater of 
the two, as he is in all the many departments of literature 
(with the exception of biography) which the two friends 
adorn. 

Mr. Belloc might almost be called, were it not for his 
exceedingly varied output, a professional satirist. For 
he has worked in this field more often than any other 
man of our time, and always with admirable effect. But 
somehow, though we know that he hates the chicanery of 
politicians and international financiers, we cannot feel 
that he hates it enough. A moral deficiency, a failure to 
make his wrath burn at white heat, is what is responsible 
for his inability to give sufficient conviction to his satires ; 
and even the bitterest of them, “ The Mercy of Allah,” 
misses on this account, though it only just misses, the 
touch of absolute excellence. 

This burns and blisters as much as anyone might desire, 
however, in his poem on the Boer War: 


We also know the sacred height 
Upon Tugela side, 

Where those three hundred fought with Beit 
And fair young Wernher died. 


The daybreak on the failing force, 
The final sabres drawn: 

Tall Goltman, silent on his horse, 
Superb against the dawn. 


But more often his satire, held with too loose a rein, 
runs away and turns into uproarious farce, in which the 
intent of vengeance is forgotten. 

Mr. Chesterton, as I have said, is better. Indeed, though 
he has written very little satire, some of it is of the very 
finest quality. 

It would greatly, I must own, 
Soothe me, Smith, 
If -you teft this theme alone, 
Holy Smith. 
For your legal cause or civil 
You fight well and get your fee, 
To your God or dream or devil 
You must answer—not to me. 
Talk about the pews and steeple, 
And the cash that goes therewith, 
But the souls of Christian people— 
Chuck it, Smith! 


Now Chesterton is the kindest man alive, and will let 
any fool escape with no worse a fate than being made to 
look a fool. Hypocrisy or injustice are another matter. 
His wrath, when roused, is terrible, as Bishop Barnes 
found to his cost. But he has to be content to leave his 
victim with nothing left to say. If, to misquote, “If 
words could kill men, Brother Lawrence, God’s blood! 
would not mine kill you!” Nothing, unfortunately, but 
a devastating intellectual triumph comes out of it all. 
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REVIEWS 


Notes on the Catholic Liturgies. Vol. 1. By Arcupare A. Kine. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. $7.50. 

So used are Western Catholics to the thought that there is but 
one Catholic liturgical rite, that of Rome, that the title of what 
the preface calls “this modest book” may come as a surprise to 
some readers. Even those who have heard of the Eastern rites— 
such as the Byzantine or Armenian, are apt to forget that there 
are various Latin rites as well. The modest title does not quite 
do the book justice; for it is a substantial guide to an acquain- 
tanceship with the origin and leading peculiarities of all the lit- 
urgies which are today actually celebrated by churches in union 
with the See of Rome. It is intended, says the author, “for those 
who are not so well versed in liturgiology, but who wish to know 
more about the history and contents of the various liturgies still 
in use in Catholic Christendom. A bibliography will be found at 
the end of each chapter.” The treatment throughout is non-techni- 
cal; and the understanding of the various rites is greatly helped 
by a considerable attention devoted to the historical backgrounds 
of each form of the liturgy. The chapter on the Braga (in Portu- 
gal) rite, has much interesting and distinctive historical matter. 
The various forms of the Byzantine rite, with its Uniat accommo- 
dations to Latinism, are conveniently grouped together. The story 
of this rite illustrates particularly the lesson taught by the recent 
history of all the other rites, that Rome, far from seeking a 
“soulless uniformity,” is anxious to preserve that variety which 
is consecrated by ancient Christian tradition. The Holy See, in 
1919, declared the rite of Braga obligatory for the whole arch- 
diocese for both Mass and office; and the decree was specifically 
endorsed in 1924 by Pope Pius XI. The variant forms of the 
Byzantine rite are conveniently grouped together. On page 370, 
line 6, “ Pittsburgh” should be read for “ New York” as the see 
in the United States for the Ruthenians of Podcarpathia. This 
introductory volume of a projected set of books on a little known 
subject merits the applause and encouragement of all those who 
are interested in the liturgical revival. J. L. F. 





This Human Nature. By Cuartes Durr. New York: Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation. $4.00. 

If Mr. Duff may be credited with a sense of humor, he must 
have meant this book to be a satire on modern satire. It is satire 
so clever that not once is anything allowed to appear but the dour 
seriousness of a sullen Scot. He writes as though he really be- 
lieved that the Modern Mind were something other than the 
ancient mood of eternally rebellious youth; as though it were 
something other than an escape from thought into imagination or 
emotion or mere sensation. He attacks religion with all the super- 
stitious enthusiasm of a professional atheist. He rails at philosophy 
as though he seriously believed that proof or consistency were a 
malady of the soul. He sets down the wildest imaginings with the 
historical aplomb of Mr. Wells. “Man,” he says, “has always 
made great efforts to hide his true nature.” The trouble is that 
even the humorist who reads this book will be tempted to doubt. 
It will sometimes seem that the elaborate paraphernalia of non- 
sense was not meant to be a joke. In that case the whole thing 
must be set down as jorry provender for jaded minds, a British 
substitute for Mr. Mencken’s Americana. The contents in this 
literal (as opposed to the satirical) sense provide for the imagi- 
nation, at a moderate price, something of the morbid satisfaction 
that may be given to the senses by visiting successively a zoo, a 
lynching scene, a lunatic asylum and a Woman’s Court. The 
opening parts instruct those who are ignorant of such matters 
in the most curious aspects of the intimate life of our ape-ances- 
tors. We then pass to that stage of the development of human 
nature when the domesticity of the monkey-man degenerated into 
the cultured cruelty of the homo sapiens. The world is then 
shown in its progress from lynching to lunacy, from cruelty to 
cunning, from instinct to intelligence; for it does not appear to 
Mr. Duff that intelligence differs from cunning, or lunacy from 
either. All these developments belong largely to pre-history. Since 
records were introduced to complicate the story, it would appear 
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that the only trustworthy documents are those we associate with 
“female delinquents.” Only one chapter is headed “ Miscellaneous 
Matters of Sex”; but that title might have served for the whole 
book. Many things that Mr. Duff says are true. It would appear 
that human nature is weak, and is suffering from Original Sin. 
Very well, but that grain of truth may be found in the Catechism, 
without the trouble of winnowing the husks of these four hundred 
pages. G. G. W. 





As We Were. By E. F. Benson. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. $4.00. 

This is the story of England during the reign of Queen Victoria. 
The writer, Mr. Benson, was socially so situated that his daily 
life brought him into intimate contact with the important per- 
sonages, including the Queen herself, who dominated that age and 
graced that period. He subtitles his book “A Victorian Peep 
Show.” In many ways this subtitle is well merited, for throughout 
the pages of this book, Mr. Benson is constantly removing the 
screen and revealing the scandal hidden beneath the smug conven- 
tions of the day and the Pharisaical reticence of the socially elect. 
Few marital disruptions found their way into the divorce court. 
This was due, he claims, not to lack of cause, but to the bland 
disposition of husband or wife which held it bad form publicly to 
acknowledge the known moral infidelities of their spouses. Im- 
morality was unfortunate, but betrayal was shocking and, by 
society, unforgivable. The repentance of Oscar Wilde as portended 
in the published part of his lengthy letter to one Ross, Mr. Benson 
believes to be totally unfounded. Ample proof of this unrepentance 
is found in the genuine and complete document itself. This manu- 
script is now sealed and sequestered in the British Museum. A 
copy of the holograph Mr. Benson says he has seen and studied 
with the greatest care. ‘The impression one derives from the 
reading of this book is that the Victorian age was an age of suf- 
focation; outwardly an age of very advanced civilization, at heart 
an age of corruption. It had, however, the one saving virtue, at 
least, that although it tried to conceal its vices, it did not attempt 
to justify them as virtues once they were detected and made public. 

M. J. S. 

The Englishman and His Books. By AmMy Cruse. New 
York: The Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.50. 

Perhaps the most valuable explorations of scholarship in belles 
lettres has been in the field of literary backgrounds. To say that 
such investigation is, after all, important is another matter, but 
few will deny that literary gossip is the most fascinating and de- 
licious species of an amiable parasite of a tea-drinking civilization. 
And there are many vexing problems that are driven near to solu- 
tion by a thorough understanding of the social mind. Why, for 
instance, Hazlitt became at times so virulent, why the naturally 
conservative Wordsworthians were forced to begin as rebels, the 
elements among the reading public that made Victorian novelists 
such horrible prudes, the insistent demands of a nationalistic and 
hence sentimental people, are all matters that gradually are un- 
wound by Mrs. Cruse. England, like almost every other nation, 
was not precisely the same country that its historians have sub- 
sequently pictured it. Authors, despite general opinion to the 
contrary, were in a much worse position, socially and financially, 
than they are today; criticism was less of an art and a science 
than it was a partisan weapon; and the public, despite a charming 
inclination towards tears and laughter and “good hearty British 
sentiment” in general, was at the same time a rather brow-beaten 
public which accepted its literature much as it accepted its politics. 
Mrs. Cruse has attempted to give us the books that were popular 
among the various castes and classes that gerrymandered English 
society of the nineteenth century. Hence it is amusing if not in- 
structive to find out that the traditional lists of reading at the end 
of our textbooks are not to be found among the popular readings 
of the time. Genius has a certain isolation that seems to be nec- 
essary. This admirable book should also jostle the opinions of 
not a few Americans who were unaware that it was the city man 
and the empire builder rather than a handful of idealists who ac- 
count for English “dominion over palm and pine.” r. a Ge 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Clients of the Muse.—The Macmillan Company is sponsor of 
two more books in its Modern Readers’ Series, “The Poems of 
John Milton” and “The Selected Poems of Vachel Lindsay” 
($1.25 each). Milton is, of course, standard and sooner or later 
must be expected among the titles of any library; Vachel Lindsay 
has acquired sufficient notoriety to be included in most literary 
society. The collected work of Vachel Lindsay reveals him in all 
his flamboyant rhetoric and poetic incompetency. Even “Congo” 
and “ The Chinese Nightingale,” usually considered to be the best 
of his collection, suffer from a variety of cheap rhythms and the 
most obvious and crude musical effects. The utter lack of serious 
poetic penetration, the excessive sentimentality and impulsiveness 
of his themes, notwithstanding a certain vigor, captivating when 
not used in banging literary tin pans, is only too evident when set 
down for examination in cold print. 

The little volume of “Selected Poems” (Macmillan. $1.75), by 
Richard Rowley, contains a group of meditative poems on the 
lives of the people of Northern Ireland, rather drab in imagery 
and garrulous in style; next a group of short lyrics that sing 
themselves and are altogether delightful in spirit and technique, 
and a selection of narrative poems that have a true pathos mingled 
with a rather tawdry mysticism marred here and there by a stilted 
style. The dramatic poem, “Apollo in Mourne,” is a poem indeed 
and a fanciful drama that reaches the level of Lord Dunsany at 
his best. The more realistic dramatic poem, “ The Pub at Bally- 
aughlis,” states the poet’s philosophy of life in the language of 
his people. 

“This Light,” an anthology of Catholic college verse, with a 
Foreword by George N. Shuster, is a neat volume of 100 pages 
representing forty-six Catholic colleges. It is pleasant and health- 
ful reading for anyone, but especially consoling to weary teachers 
of English poetry who may find evidences in these pages that 
their labor has not been in vain. The Literary Society of St. 
Joseph’s College Alumnae, Brooklyn, N. Y., edits the volume. 

“Flower and Weed,” by Edith Mirick, is a book of lyrics by the 
editor of Star Dust, a journal of poetry. It is illustrated with 
pen drawings by John C. Rogers, and published by James T. White 
and Company, New York. Its neat format and cheery contents 
make the little volume well worth suggesting for an Easter present. 
“As They Come Along” is a collection of sonnets by Philip A. 
Sheaf, M.D., published in Philadelphia by Dorrance and Company. 
“Blue Hills,” by Edna Davis Romig cc 1sists of about one hundred 
pages of lyrics and meditative poems for the most part short and 
rarely falling below the level of a true thought, but seldom, if 
ever, reaching the heights of real inspiration. “ Marse Lee,” by 
the same author, is a narrative in blank verse on the South’s great 
leader. “ Remembered Sunsets,” by Florence Emlyn Downs Muzzy, 
brings a number of lyrical and descriptive poems that make pleas- 
ant reading and awake fond and far memories. These latter 
volumes also are published by Dorrance and Company. 





Myths and Magic.—In “Orpheus: Myths of the World” 
(Macmillan. $5.00), Padraic Colum has re-told more than fifty 
tales that used to be told in the dawn of the world. But it is 
much to be regretted that the poet who is delightful in telling 
the tales forsook his craft for the sake of a pedantic introduc- 
tion. Not even Mr. Colum can make anything winsome out of 
the theorizing of Vico and Goethe and Jeremiah Curtin, and 
still less out of quotations from Professor Rostovzeff, Miss Jane 
Harrison and Mr. Alfred Nut. One likes to feel that it was really 
a sly Irish wit that introduces phrases like these: “Like the 
Hebrew prophets, Zoroaster reached the conception of a single 
spiritual god. . . . The Persian religion had strong influence upon 
both Judaism and early Christianity . . . Present-day Christianity, 
on the side of ceremony and ritual, has elements that have come 
into it from its one-time closeness to Mithraism.” Even poets 
ought to know by now that stuff like that, as science, is a little 
passé, And surely only in a book full of myths could one drag in 
the “fervors of Mithraism” in connection with Thompson’s 
“Orient Ode,” and “the fierce opposition or the insidious patron- 
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age of Christianity” in connection with the Gaelic fairies. Mr. 
Artzybacheff’s engravings are modern and becomingly indecent. 
In one or two cases you can discern a trace of tradition where 
the copying from ancient art is most careful; but obviously Mr. 
Artzybacheff has no sense whatever of what makes art Greek, 
Gaelic, Icelandic or Japanese. He has more feeling for what is 
Babylonian, Indian and Aztec. What with this art and the Intro- 
duction, one draws the conclusion that modern mythology is very 
sodden, and has neither the glamor nor the grace of the old-world 
fairy tales. 

Assuming that magic and ritual are a very normal and natural 
means of human expression, Catharine Cook Smith writes “In 
Defense of Magic” (Dial Press. $2.50), an essay that discusses 
many things and yet leaves the reader perplexed as to its real 
purpose and value. It cannot be called a scholarly treatise, though 
it touches a great many scholarly topics; neither is there in it 
any information about magic that may not be had in the older and 
more classical volumes. There is a good deal of speculation in 
the pages and not a little that sound philosophy, to say nothing of 
orthodox theology, will find fault with. 





Writer and Player.—Although it is a risk to say anything defi- 
nite about the sum total of an author’s work, and at that a novel- 
ist’s, René Rapin appears safe in his judgments in “ Willa Cather” 
(McBride. $1.50). Critics have issued their dicta on Miss Cather, 
and, if she is not classic, the opinions of the reviewers, uni- 
versal in this respect, must be set at naught. Mr. Rapin’s book 
is as perfect as a study within one hundred pages can be. He 
has divided his chapters in a chronological order representative of 
each successive volume of Miss Cather, analyzing and evaluating 
each with an ease and comprehensiveness which combines a fine 
scholarship with perfect sympathy. One cannot help admiring 
Rapin’s intellectual method. There is in the whole book not one 
appeal to the intuitions, or to emotion as a guide of criticism, and 
’ if he appears to be too rough in his handling of “ My Antonia,” or 
in his over-keen analysis of “The Lost Lady,” his reference to 
the unities, his exemplary humanism are adequate compensations. 
His virtues are most admirably set forth in his chapter on “ Death 
Comes for the Archbishop,” which is perhaps the neatest apprecia- 
tion of a great work of art in many a sophisticated moon. His 
index and notes at the end of the volume are of special importance 
to anyone who wishes to make an intensive study of America’s 
first novelist. 

“ Stage-Struck John Golden” (Samuel French, Ltd. $4.00), is 
the story of the rise and progress in the theatrical world of 
John Golden. From Mr. Coolidge, then Chief Executive of the 
United States, came approval of his work in the written words 
of the President: “I am not unmindful of your contribution of 
wholesome, humorous American plays to the theater.” That this 
commendation was well deserved is attested by a glance at the 
record of Broadway “hits” sponsored by John Golden. They 
include such excellent productions as “ Lightnin’,” “ Seventh 
Heaven,” “ Turn to the Right,” and a host of others which, though 
financially less successful, were nevertheless “clean” plays that 
have amused, instructed and mentally refreshed numerous audi- 
ences who, in turn, enthusiastically urged their friends to patronize 
these choice attractions. Golden’s career as a real manager began 
at New York University, where, as a more or less doubting 
student of law, he staged the first play ever given there. Prior 
experience as a “super” at Niblo’s and as an observor of Harrigan 
and Hart had fitted him for the role of manager of the N. Y. U. 
histrionic pioneer effort. Anyone interested in the variations of 
life as exemplified in the evolution of a successful theatrical pro- 
ducer will find ample satisfaction in the tale unfolded between the 
covers of this book. Much of it is instructive, some humorous, all 
related with a fair degree of cleverness. When asked some years 
ago, in the course of an interview, what formula he used for 
writing plays that were interesting and entertaining and, at the 
same time, clean, John Golden was reported to have said that he 
tried never to write a play which he would not want his good 
mother to sit through or read. Such a formula is more effective 
than police censorship. 
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Havana Bound. I Have Killed a 
Ben Ezra, or the 


The Treasure House. 
Man. Back Street. Beggar’s Choice. 
Midnight Cry. 

It is the reign of Louis XV of France and he has but lately 
ceded the fair land of Louisiana to the Spanish. Many a French 
patriot has fled to this Land of Promise, and amongst them the 
Marquis de Montrouge-Laborde. But in “The Treasure House” 
(Century. $2.00), Emilie Benson Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe 
tell us not the story of the lost Marquis, but of the adventures 
of his two children, Corinne, aged six years when the story opens, 
and Joseph, a youth of thirteen. Many and varied are the trials 
of these little ones, but they comfort themselves in a manner 
worthy of the name they bear. Here is a tale that is written for 
the young folk but many a gray beard will scan the pages of “ The 
Treasure House” with untold delight. 

Fantastic, mystical Havana with all its tropic luxury, its free- 
dom from restraint is pictured in “Havana Bound” (Appleton. 
$2.50). Cecil Roberts is “a man who is able to catch with the 
wizardry of his pen the full magic of the island of Cuba.” It is 
really the story of “ La Cubana,” an internationally known dancer, 
who is a pawn in the feud that rages between Prince Cravelli and 
General Gomez. There is a delightful romance which lightens 
the heavy shadows of grim tragedy. Throughout the action is 
rapid and the characters are vivid in their realism. Here is a por- 
trayal of modern life on a hectic holiday. 

The telling of Cecil Freeman Gregg’s mystery story “I Have 
Killed a Man” (Dial. $2.00), is quite unusual. It begins with a 
confession by the criminal. With such a start one might expect 
interest to lag as the book progresses; but, on the contrary, curios- 
ity is sustained and the imagination is stimulated in its efforts 
to forecast the evolution of the plot as it is gradually unfolded. 
The revelation of the criminal’s guilt and the weaving together 
of the various incidents that led to the final murder—there are 
several murders involved in the story—are elements that tax the 
skill of the author, but his skill seems adequate to the task. He 
has managed to sustain interest to the very end and to serve many 
surprises and thrills even for the mystery fan. 

The bathos of ballyhoo is being exhaustively drawn on as 
propaganda for Fanny Hurst's “Back Street,” (Cosmopolitan 
Book Corporation. $2.50) a long drawn-out exploiting of a sordid, 
vulgar intrigue. Fewer ways could be found for wasting time 
and money than in promoting the circulation of this unsavory 
novel. 

Patricia Wentworth tells a story that is quietly amusing and 
moderately thrilling in “ Beggar’s Choice” (Lippincott. $2.00). 
Car Fairfax is the beggar who is faced with the alternative of 
serving a prison term for another person, thereby making a goodly 
sum of money, or continuing his fruitless search for a job and 
living from hand to mouth. The author has drawn a splendid 
character in “ Car” and she has succeeded equally well in sketch- 
ing the ugly traits of his cousin Anna’s character. The general 
tone of the story is good, the probabilities are only slightly 
stretched, and the reconciliation of “Car” with his Uncle is ac- 
cording to the most approved dramatic traditions. However, it 
comes with no little surprise to hear “Isobel” called a Jesuit 
because of her efforts at diplomacy. 

Through a weary length of more than 300 pages William L. 
Beaumont drags out the story of “Ben Ezra, or The Midnight 
Cry” (Stratford. $2.50). The reader is put on the defense almost 
immediately by the blurb announcement which states that “ this 
book is given to the reading public as a sequel to ‘Ben Hur.’” 
One becomes suspicious of the presumption; and one’s worst 
misgivings are verified long before the end of the story. If the 
author had elected to write a book of travel he would have had 
a better chance of success than by attempting to weave scenes 
together with the frail threads of a slender plot. Mr. Beaumont’s 
descriptions are vivid and interesting, but his story is jejune and 
highly improbable. Not with a most vigorous stretch of imagina- 
tion can one picture an ardent and adult Jew immediately won 
over to Christianity by merely visiting the Bowery Mission. Even 
St. Paul was not converted as easily as Mr. Beaumont transforms 
his neophyte. 
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Labor Unions and Craftsmanship 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May I be permitted to make some comment on the article en- 
titled “ Labor Unions and Craftsmanship, by C. J. Freund, pub- 
lished in the issue of America for January 10, and the communi- 
cations which followed it? It pains me to see an article so un- 
favorable to the working classes published in my favorite Review, 
for to my mind, it is a poor attempt at special pleading for big 
business against the workingman. It seems to take no account of 
the tremendous changes in industry caused by the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery and systems of quantity production during 
the past century. Every one knows that there are now but very 
few all-round mechanics, because modern industrial methods have 
made them obsolete. Why should the labor unions of the twentieth 
century train men capable of making a finished product by slow 
hand-work when the making of such a product is now subdivided 
into a hundred operations and the article produced a hundred times 
as quickly by machinery? 

Mr. Freund’s assertion that “apparently the unions do not care 
much whether or not their members are skilful workmen” is 
flatly contradicted by the facts, as is also his claim that “ labor 
organizations, as a rule, have nothing to offer; they have nothing 
to ‘sell’ to the employer.” On the contrary, all trade unions re- 
quire a long period of apprenticeship as a prerequisite to member- 
ship; and they have the services of the most highly skilled, com- 
petent and reliable workmen to sell to the employer. They do not 
offer the modern employer the labor of a skilled carver of gar- 
goyles, or a maker of fifteenth-century coats of mail; but they 
do offer him the services of the very best workmen which modern 
industrial methods require. The modern employer, as Mr. Walsh 
in his letter points out, does not want general craftsmanship, as 
was the case in the Middle Ages, he does not want a large number 
of all-round mechanics; he wants speed, more speed, for which 
he requires only a very few “key men” and a great many robots. 

Mr. Freund, in his rejoinder, says that “modern industry not 
only needs craftsmanship but depends upon craftsmanship for its 
very existence.” Modern “machines are delicate; they easily get 
out of order. . . . And when they do get out of order, their repair 
and adjustment calls for craftsmanship of the very highest order.” 
All of which may be admitted, without in the least contradicting 
Mr. Walsh’s claim, for the reason that Mr. Freund refers almost 
exclusively to “technicians, mechanical experts, engineers, experi- 
menters, testers, inspectors,” etc., while Mr. Walsh has in mind 
the ordinary workingmen, who constitute the great mass of men 
engaged in industry. Mr. Freund refers to the men who make 
the machines and keep them in repair; Mr. Walsh refers to the 
men who use them. 

In his eagerness to show how sadly the trade unions have ne- 
glected their opportunities, Mr. Freund invites us to imagine the 
very painful effect produced upon the stockholders of a large 
corporation when they are informed by their manager that he 
has unionized his shop. It is such a cruel blow to the “crisp, 
elderly gentleman at the far corner of the table, the largest 
stockholder,” when he learns that his dividends are in danger of 
being cut down, while the pay of his workingman is brought a 
little more into line with Christian principles of justice. The 
“crisp gentleman” has no thought in his mind of giving the 
workingman a living wage; his only concern is the size of his 
dividends, not the skill or the needs of his workingmen. 

In my opinion, Mr. Freund’s original article, as well as his 
rejoinder, exhibits entirely too much sympathy for the employer, 
and too little for the workingman. I consider him to be a propa- 
gandist for big business and non-union concerns in their warfare 
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system. They are not to blame for its shortcomings. They took 
the laborer when he was being crushed by conditions that were 
“little less than slavery,” and they lifted him up to his present 
comparative degree of comfort. Inadequate as they may be, they 
are the only hope of the workingman under our present capitalistic 
system. The reason why they have not made more progress of 
late is, not because they no longer furnish all-round mechanics, 
but because there are so many powerful interests arrayed against 
them; it is because there are so many smug, “ crisp, elderly stock- 
holders,” who sit back in their easy chairs and insist that their 
managers produce bigger and bigger dividends, no matter how 
many of their faithful employes are heartlessly retired because 
they have reached the age of forty-five; no matter how many 
others are eliminated by “ efficiency ” methods; and because there 
are so many willing tools in shop and office to execute their selfish 
orders ; and so many crafty lawyers, complaisant judges and writers 
eager to justify their unholy methods. 


New York. James B. McGarvey. 


Historical Research Again 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Nothing is more stimulating at this auspicious time than the 
article in the issue of America for February 7, by Frances Louise 
Trew on the “Institute of Catholic History.” But why an in- 
stitute apart from the numerous groups already existing for the 
purpose? There are Notre Dame, Fordham, Georgetown, Catholic 
University of America, to mention only a few, all more or less 
interested in research problems. Would it not be a waste of time, 
energy and funds to duplicate these pursuits? 

It would seem that its close proximity to our Library of Con- 
gress would make the Catholic University of America the logical 
place for such a foundation. Our national library, the largest 
of its kind in the world, has at present more than 4,000,000 vol- 
umes, 1,000,000 maps and 500,000 manuscripts, transcripts and 
incunabula. It has a huge and diversified collection of upwards of 
1,000,000 books for scholars of mature investigation. This wealth 
of material would be at the disposal of students engaged in Catholic 
historical research. 

The Catholic University has treasures that would startle the 
most cultured archivist: the library of Pope Clement XI, num- 
bering upwards of 20,000 volumes; the Ibero-American collection 
of 40,000 titles (bequeathed to the University by the distinguished 
diplomat, Dr. Oliveira Lima), Spanish and Portugese, nowhere 
else in existence. There are the Vatican Codices, rare Celtic and 
Dante collections, the manuscripts of John Gilmary Shea, and the 
numerous classical works, donated by our Bishops. These are 
merely mentioned in passing to show that the harvest is vast, too 
vast for the scarcity of trained research scholars available. 

What we need even more than financial aid is intellectual lead- 
ership and professionally trained librarians. I think it was Cardinal 
Manning who said that historical research means moral and in- 
tellectual personalities, living and ever accumulating tradition, 
usages, customs and institutions. The Church is all these and more, 
as may be seen today by those who have felt the stimulation of 
our present Pontiff for philosophical, historical and biblical study. 
Indeed, the time is ripe for founding an “Institute of Catholic 
History.” A new vitality is springing up in Catholic literature 
and life in this country. 

Let our wealthy Catholic laymen avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to endow Catholic education by financing the establish- 
ment of an “Institute” for Catholic historical research. Better 
still, let us hope that scholarships and fellowships may be offered 
for the benefit of alumni who are qualified to avail themselves of 
the privilege of specialized study abroad. 

Wilmington, Del. Sister Mary Acatna, O. S. U. 


“Prohibition and the School” 
To the Editor of America: 
I have just read the article, “ Prohibition and the School.” 
So, some old educators are “ puzzled”? 
They need not be. They are just failures—that’s all. 


Brooklyn. K. M. 














